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ELECTION DAY IN NEW YORK. 
Tuosr who are deeply learned in the insane science of politics, 
who profess profound wisdom in the affairs of nations, and who 
assume to know more about the destinies of empires and the 
fate of kingdoms and republics than ordinary persons know 
about corned beef and cabbage, tell us that the election just over 
has been one of the most overwhelming and vital importance 
to the highest interests of this great, glorious, &c. country. This 
may be so or not, we do not feel called on to discuss this point, 
our present object being to give a picture of Election Day in 
New York, which is pretty much the same whether Republicans 
rule or Democrats gain the day; it is not so much matter who is 
victorious, as that there is a victory, for the conquerors, no mat- 
ter who they are, are sure to be jubilant and joyful. There will 
always be plenty of bonfires, cannon and brass music; banners 
will abound, there will be no end of rum, rowsand rioting, there 
will even be any required number of free and independent voters 
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on sale, for whose votes every variety of bargain must be driven 
with every possible shade of shrewd indirectness ; there are ever 
the same crowds of shabby ticket-pedlars, the same number of 
smiling, affable candidates, with plenty of money to “ put the 
boys through,” the same gangs of “ roughs”” and *“ shoulder- 
hitters,’ hired by the smiling candidates to lie in wait at the polls | 
and keep away opposition voters, to terrify the timid, to huetle | 
the brave, to possess themselves of the tickets of the adversary | 
and destroy them, and if necessary at the close of the day to break | 
the ballot-boxes and beat the inspectors and poll-clerks—in fact, 
the general features of all New York elections are much the same. 
And in this sketch we endeavor to give those who have never 
witnessed the affair, some idea of the characteristic points of the 
way of doing things in the metropolis on Election Day. The 
pictures are fac similes of actual scenes drawn on the spot by our 
artists, who undertook that rather risky task. 


Early in the morning tie voting places, which are all opened 
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THE NEW YORK ELECTION— SCENE AT THE TICKET BOOTHS. 


at sunrise, are thronged by crowds of well-dressed, quiet and 
respectable citizens, who are anxious to deposit their votes and 
proceed to their business at their banks, stores, offices, or where- 
ever else they may do their respective endeavors to achieve their 
individual bread-and-butter. They form in a long queue or 
single file, taking regular turns, no one trying to crowd ahead of 
his neighbor, but each good-naturedly waiting his chance, and 
thus they accomplish their voting in the most systematic and 
quiet manner, This class of voters is made up of business men, 
who do not mix deeply in politics, but who, for the most part, 
leave the whole preliminary portion of the campaign — the 
nomination of candidates, &c.—to those professed politicians who 
make a living by that dirty trade, and then, on the morning of 
election, these said business men march up and vote the ticket 
nominated by the particular party to which they may happen to 
be attached, and then think no more of politics till Election Day 
(Continued on page 370.) 
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A DOUBTING HEART. 
BY ADELAIDE ANNE PROCTOR, DAUGHTER OF BARRY CORNWALL. 


Wuere are the swallows fled? 
Frozen avd dead, 
Perchance upon some bleak and stormy shore. 
4D doubting heart ! 
Par over purple seas, 
They wait, in sunny ease, 
The balmy sunny breeze, 
To bring them to their northern home ence more. 


Why must the flowers die? 
Prisoned they lie 
In the cold tomb, heedless of tears or rain. 
O doubting heart ! 
They only sleep below 
The soft white ermine snow, 
While winter winds shall blow, 
To breathe and smile upon you sovn again. 


Fair hope is dead, and light 
Is quenched in night; 
What sound can break the silence of despair? 
O doubting heart ! 
Thy sky is dvercast, 
Yet stars shall rise at last, 
Brighter for darkness past, 
And ansels’ silver voices stir the air. 





DOMESTIC MISCELLANY 


Murder of an Aspasia.—The Cincinnati papers have the particulars of 
a terrible murder committed in that city last Saturday. The place of the 
murder was a house of ill fame on Lodge street, kept by a woman named 
Davis; the victim a courtesan, who went by the name of Kate Beareau; the 
murderer, Charles Cook; and the accessory, William Seiter. The circum- 
stances of the case were as follows: Three young men, two of whom were 
Cook and Seiter, went to the house together on Saturday night, and Seiter 
made overtures to Kate, which she repelled. He then told her he had 
“ plenty of money,” to which she replied that if he had, “he had better give 
it to his sister.”’ Seiter, who was intoxicated, resented this referenve to his 
sister, telling Kate that ‘‘ no woman in her position should mention his sister 
disrespectfully;”’ then seized her by the waist, and dragged ber towards a 
sofa. She struggled, and he threw her upon the floor and kicked her twelve 
times, when she recovered her feet, and seizing a heavy earthenware spittoon, 
aimed a blow at his head. At this juncture the young man Cook interfered, 
when the woman split the spittoon upon bis bead, inflicting a severe wound. 
This so enraged him that he drew a knife and stabbed the woman in the side. 
She died in &fteen minutes) The murderer and his accomplice are in jail, and 
the Coroner’s jury has rendered a verdict against them. The Commercial seys 
of Cook, the murderer, that he is but twenty-five years of age, was liberally 
edueated, bot is an idle and dissipated character. The murdered girl, Kate, 
was an Irishwoman by birth, and i* ssid to have formerly been a travelling 
eompanion and mistress of the pugilist Yankee Sullivan. 


Terrible Tragedies in Philadelphia.—An accident of a singular 
eharacter occurred about eight o’clock a few evenings since, in the vicinity of 
Fourth and Shippen streets, and the whole neighborhood was thrown into a 
high state of excitement as the particulars of the case were developed. From 
all we can learn, it seems that a young man named Richard Dillon has been 
keeping company for some time past vith a woman named Annie Hackett, 
residing in a house on Shippen street, below Fourth, and occup 1 by a Mrs 
Price. Miss Hackett, it is said, had recently deserted Dillon,» —_ led to very 
bitter feelings on the part of the latter. He went to the honse about seven 
o’clock that evening, and inquired for his fair companion. He 
ably in liquor at the time. The reply was that she was absent, which Dillon 
did not believe, and made his way toa third stery room, occop‘ed by Miss 
Hackett. Upon arriving there he found the door locked, and received no an- 
swer to his demands for admission He then clambered up a ladder to the 
roof, and got into one of the flues of the chimney, evidently with the intention 
of thus effecting an entrance to the apartment. He got into the wrong flue, 
however, and seon became fast. His cries for help attracted the attention of 
the inmates of the house and passers by, and means were used to extricate 
him. Ropes were lowered from the top. but h's body being in such a posture 
he was unable to take advantage of the assistance thus at herd. Finally, a 
hole was cut in the wll on the stairway, and Dillon was dragged out in an in- 
sensib'e condition. Every exertion was mate to resuscitate him, but to no 
purpose, and after drawing one or two breaths, be expired. A young man, 
who was in the company of the deceased during the afternoon, s‘ated that he 
then made threats to settle his difficulties with Miss Hackett. and purchased a 
black jack, but whether to use on the girl in question be did not say. The 
weapon was found in bis hand. Dillon was about twenty years of age, and 
resided with his mother, in Carpenter street, below Fifth. He was a plasterer 
by trade, but more recently has been engaged in peddling oysters. He is re- 

resented as having borne a very bad character. Coroner Fenner held an 
quest in the case next morning, and the jury rendered a verdict of acci- 
dental death. 

On the same evening, about eight e’clock, a young woman, named Annie 
Smith, aged nineteen years, who is also said to have been a mistress of Dillon, 

umped into the Delaware at South street wharf, and was drowned. She had 
Sates said that Dillon bad threatened to kili ber, and tbat she intended 
to comnit suicide. She was talking toa men in Pine alley a few minutes 
before the occurrence, and repeated her threat. As soon as she was informed 
of the death of Dillon, she presented the most of her ordinary apparel to some 
of the girle residing in the same house with her. She then left, and was not 
heard of until her body was found next morning. To make doubty sure of ac 
complishing her purpose, she took off her hooped skirt and left it lying on the 
sidewaik. Coroner Fenner held an *nquest in the case next morning. The 
jury rendered a verdict of ‘‘ Suicide by drowning.’ A report was current that 
the woman had been pushed overboard, and considerable excitement was 
eaused by the rumor. A young man named Mr. J. Berry was arrested on sus- 

icion of having committed the deed. He was held by Alderman Femington 
or a further hearing. He will doubtless be discharged, the verdict of the 
Coroner’s jury exonerating him from all blawe. 


Numismatics,—The interest which is taken in this important science 
increases yearly, aud the number of collectors of coins, medals and tokens is 
already very great. In consequence of the great attention bestowed vpon 
numismatics at the present time, the bidding at late auction sales of coias 
has been very spirited. Atthe rale held by Bangs, Merwin & Co. on the 28th 
of October, when several hundred coins were offered, very high prices w re 

id. The Tory cent of Georgian (1783), brought $5; the Kentucky cent, $2; 

e Virginia cent (1773), $2 50; the double head Washington cent, $!; while 
silver and foreign coins sold in proportion. The development of the taste for 
numismatic investigation is undoubtedly owing in a great measure to the es- 
tab'ishment here of the American Numismatic Soci-ty, which was organized 
last April, and held its first election under the new constitution on Thursday, 
4th of November. The Ovuncil of Management for 1858-’ 9 was elected. as 
as follows: President. R. J. Dodge; Vice President, Henry Bogart; Recording 

retary, James Oliver; Corresponding Secretary, Frank H. Norton, Astor 
Library; Treasurer, Wm. 8. Frederick Mayers; Curator, Aug. B. Sege; Libra- 
rian, Jas. D. Foskeit. 


A Miscreant.—It appears that to our own country belongs the disgrace 
of a sailor seeing a vessel on fire, and leaving the unhap»y wretches on board 
to theirfate. From their log we learn that the Pepperell has arrived at Bor- 
deaux from New York, and paseed the burning steamer Austria. If the cap 
tain of this vessel returns to the land be has di*graced let him be tried by 
Judge Lynch, and hung up at the first lamp-post. Well may that noble 
hearted sailor, Capta‘n Renaud, of the Maurice, exclaim, ‘‘I congratulate my- 
self that that man was not a Frencliman!”’ 


Commi:sioner Reed.—Our Chinese Mini«ter was born certainly under 
an unlucky star. Everything he does either fails or gete him into a rcrape. 
He i« rent ina steamer that is so unwieldy it cannot get within gunshot of 
the Mandarin he is to talk with. He» then tries to me‘iate between the West- 
ern Allies and the Chinese, and is told by one of the Flowery officers he had 
better get out of the way or else he may get hurt. He then has to beg, borrow 
or steal a passage in a Russian vessel np to Peiho, being protected by French 
and English guns. After cutting a very ridiculous figure he gets a treaty, 
which is not equal to that of the Wes‘ern Allies. After «)] these, the London 
Times accuses him of ail sorts of mearnesses, such as endeavoring to thwart 
the very powers whose protection he was enjoying. We trust Commissioner 
Reed will be able to answer these accusations, which reflect upon him as a 
man, and us as a nation. 

Our Bacchanalian Guests,—It is well know: lat the cometof 1811 bad 
a remarkable effect upon the vintages in Europe, ure especially in France. 
The comet that has just left us has hai an ua lv intemperate effect, and 
will have at least one-fourth of the dra s\« © the human race to answer 
for, since the vintage is about that mwe usual. No wonder at comets 
disagreeing with Greeley and Parson © 4.2: 1. 

An Embarrassing Situation.—"he Wert Point (Ga.) Citizen tel's the 
following of a married man, at the commenc: ment exercises of a certain col 
lege in Georgia, this summer. He started tp the stairway at a swift pace 
not noticing anything further, unti! hec: ne to the tep of the steps, when 
he says a strange sensation came over hi , and suddenly be found himeelf 
enveloped in darkness, as though the lira! had been extinguished. He was 
astonished and bewildered. But the mystery was soon explained, and it ap- 
peared that a lady wearing a very large hoop had met him at the top of the 
stairs, and was justin the act of descending, when our friend, being a small 
man, had without noticing actually gone under the hoops. 


Lola Montez.—This charming and much-abused, woman has departed 
from our shores for Europe. ‘‘ We could have better spared a better man,” as 
the divine William has it. Before she sailed she bad a parting fling at some of 
her persecutors. Alluding to her lectures, she says she wrote every line, and 
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brands as liars all those who pretend to ave writtem@nyi part of them. Her 


closing sentence is very ‘‘Lolaish”’: 

‘“‘T should not refer publicly to this matter but for the noise of some brain- 
less snipper snappers, who bear the same selation to literature and to l'terary 
people that sneaks, gossips and backbiters.do to respectsble and well-bred 
people. One of them, probably the-ano+t starved and ragged of the demented 
crew, has ventured to attempt to levy black mail upon me, as though it were 
possible ‘or me.to stand in any fear of twenty theusand such cowardly rob- 
bers. When I lived in Paris an attempt of the same kind was made upon a 
celebrated literary gentleman of my acquaintance, but before he could find 
the culprit, to cut off his ears, he had been seized by the police for stealing a 
coat. I believe the same class of vagabonds often share a similar fate in this 
country.’’ 

Why cid not the meek countess give us the neme of this ‘‘starved and 
ragged”? genius? One such exposure would do more good than all the indig- 
nant letters that ever were written. 

Extraordinary Event.—A suit which had been in progress for some 
time at Columbus, la., and in which Wm. Mewherter, an old and well-known 
citizen of the county, was defendant, ternsmated by the jury returning a ver- 
dict that the defendant—who had been agent of Shrewsbury & Price, millers— 
had in hand, unaccounted for, over $10,000. At the time of the announce- 
ment of the verdict the court-room was densely crowded. Mewherter took a 
position to the right of the judge's desk, in front and between the jury-box 
and the judge, and as soon as the verdict was read, drew a pistol and shot 
himself through the heart. As might be expected, there was much excitement, 
and the court was immediately acjourned. We suppose this is the first in- 
stance on reeord of such an event 

A Hint for YVachters.—The Harlem River is now navigable for ordi- 
nary ste:mboats and small vessels, at a!l times of tide, for five and a halt 
miles above Harlem, and it is said that if Spuyten Duyvel Creek is straightened 
—wh'ch can be done at little expense in a few months—the communication by 
wa‘er between the North and East Rivers, for vessels of common size, will be a 
fixed fact. 

The Joys of Hazard.—tThe police of Philadelphia made a descent, on 
Monday night, upon a gambling den, at No 927 Ches'nut s'reet. A drover, 
who had been fleeced, made complaint to the Mayor. When the police entered, 
they found thirty persons aroucd the bank, but nobody was arrested except 
the alleged proprietors, named Rose, Robbins and Fricker. The North Ameri- 
can says the efforts of the detected visitors.to escape were ludicrous. One gen- 
tleman crawled into an ash-box, several others jumped out through a back 
window, and lacerated their legs by falling into a skylight, while one stout 
gentleman undertook to conceal his entire person by crawling into a three-peck 
coal scuttle, from which he was fished out by the coat-tails, half dead from 
fright. 

Au Interesting Lecture.—We have great pleasure in copying from the 


| New York Daily Times the following testimonial to Don Fermin Ferrer, on 


Nicaragua : 

* Au Adéress on Nicaragua was read by the Rev. Dr. Hawks, before t 
Geographical soclety, at its regular meeting in the lecture-room of the New 
York Historical Society, Second avenue corner of E'eventh street, last evening 
He stated that the address was prepared by Don Fermin Ferrer, of Nicaragua 
in his native tongue, aad that the transla'ion now resented was not read by 
that gentleman, becauxe be was not sufficiently well acquainted with the Eng- 
lirh language to undertake the task. The first part of the address consisted of 
a condensed history of the crogress of the idea first advanced over three ecen- 
turies ago—of the construction of an inter-oceanic canal through the territory 
of Nicaragua. The various surveys and explorations partially completed under 
Spani-h auspices; the unruccessful expeditions undertaken by the English 
Government from time immemorable—especially that one which resulted so 
disastrously in 1780, when England lost 4,000 soldiers and a great deal of 
treasure in an attempt to seize Nicaragua; che many obstacles which had bese 
the path of every attempt to build such a caval hitrerto—-ome, in the simple 
times o. old, said it was wicked for men to make an opening where God had 
left none, and others feared that if the canal were cut though, the West Indies 
and all Europe would be inundated—the effort made in the same behail by 
Palmer & Co., of New York, in 1826, which failed for want of capital, and the 
undertaking of King William, of Helland, still later, which fell through be- 
cause the monarch’s thoughts were distracted by occurrences within his own 
realms—these formed the subject matter of the first part of the discourse 
The geography, salubrity of climate and fertility of soil of Nic+ragua were 
dwelt upon in the remainder of ‘he aidress. Of the alfairs of the Atlantic and 
Pacific ship Canal Company he would say nothiog, for they were not yet mat 
ters of history. It was reserved for America to b'ld the ship canal Before 
the nineteenth century was added to the centuries that were gone, the Atiantic 
and Pacific Oceans would be married—noot by ngs, as by ancient custom 
Venice was wedded to the Adriatic, but by spaces and crowbars; and the 
achievement, which would be one of the greatest of the century, would be 
signalized by the thunder of blasted rocks—rocks rent asunder by the only 
innocent powder that was ever spent on the soil of Nicaragua, 

‘* The address was received with much applause, and at its close a vote of 
thanks was awarded to the author.’ 
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FOREIGN NEWS 


By the America we have news to the 234. The most important news is that 
the French and Por ugue-e difficulty is unsettied 

A telegram from Vaientia reached London on the night of the 20th, stating 
that intelligible signals were again being received from Newfoundland through 
the cable. The signals were very distinct, and the words received were, 
** Danielis now in circuit.’’ Authority was at ence given to use the Daniells’ 
battery, likewise at Valentia In his letter to the press, announcing the grati- 
fying fact, Mr. Seward, Secretary of the Company, says: 

This, however, though encouraging, must not be regarded as a permanent 
state of things, as it is atil clear there is a serious fault in the cable; while, at 
the sawe time, it is not at present absolutely clear tuat any except the most 
extraordinary, and to the cable dangerous, efforts can be made, mre especially 
on this side, to overcome the existing ob«tacies in the way of perfect working ”’ 

It is said that the Company will probably send out one of Henley’s new and 
powerful electric machises to Newfoundland. ‘The shares rallied from £350 to 
£4(0, with sales at £365. 

The Loadon Times continues to attack C°-mmissioner Reed for his part in the 
Chinese negotia'ions, characterizing him as the catspaw of Russia The Times 
eulogizes the diplomacy of the Russian minister, and says the trea'y he ob- 
tained Cestrves to be ranked amongst the highest order of diplomatic papers. 

A formidable insurrection had broken out io Iurkey, in which many Musswul- 
men had been killed. Troops were being marched upon the disturbed district, 
Herzegovina. The Prussian Chambers had been convened, and the Prince of 
Prussia had made a spsech announcing his regency. 


IRELAND. 

Galway as a Packet Station.—Galway is in favor at the Viceregal 
Lojge. Ata meeting of the Harbor Commissioners last week a letter was read 
from Francis Plunkett Dunne; Viceregal Lodge, to Father Daly, expressing 
an opinion that the advant-ges of the Irish passage over that from Liverpool 
have now been made plain ‘‘even to Engl'sa understandings.’’ ** You will 
perceive,’’? he adds, “‘by the papers that Lord Fglintoun has succeeded in 
baving the Commissioners sent to Galway, and we are all sanguine that their 
report will be favorable, and we shall see the li p+cke's from thence firmly 
establivhed.”? A deputation from the Atlant i Steam Navigation Company, 
headed by Lord Bury, waited on the Seer: he Treasury. Thedeputation 


was very favorably received. Mr. li on stated that the Government 
viewed with considerable interest the n line of steamers between Galway and 
the British North American colonic. e-tab ished by Mr. Lever. A grand enter- 
tainment was given by tie Gaiway and Aerizan Royal Mail Steam Company 
on board their fine ship, the lac Galway Bay, to a dist'nguished party, 
among whom were Lor: Bury ard Mr. Roebuck, M.P. Mr. Lever himself gave 
a denial to the re; o! arival line between Foynes and America being con 


templated; but wel-arn that a meeting has been held at Limer ck with a view 
toa transatlant'c packet station at Foynes, which is a very eligible and desira- 
ble rituution on the Shannon. Steps have been taken to obtain the opinion of 





the Harbor of Refuge Commissioners, and committees have been formed to 
secure information. 
BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
Foresight..Englaud is awakening to her Pacific Empire. The Times 





says: ‘* One hundred and twenty eight non-commissioned officers and sappers 
and miners have sailed for British Gulumbia. Col. R C. Moody, R E , goes out 
in command of the expedition. They take out with them telegraphic appara- 
tus, potable railroads, portable boats, printing presses, steam-engines tor the 
erection of saw-mills, photographic apparatus, and an immense assortment of 
rapping and mining and other tool«. Allthe men volunteered. They will be 
psid in most cases at the rate of about 5a. per day, in addition to which they 
will enjoy many other advantages, and at the end of a few years’ service they 
will be permitte | to setule in the colony, at choice, with the grant from 
Government of about sixty acres of land. When thie detachmevt 
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Colambia, the total force of Royal Engineers there will consist of six 
and one hundred and fifty-eight non-commissioned officers and men.’ 
INDIA. 
Bombay letters of September 24'h, with the details of the late telegraphic 
advices, are received, but they add little of moment to the Operations were 
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districts is estimated at 70,000 men and 56 guve. 

It was said that nine columns would be organized to traverse 
the country in different directions, while the Commander vould remain 
at Lucknow to watch the progress of affairs 

The Times’ correzponde:.t writes, that if any credence is to be attache! to 
the number of sepoys reported slain, not less thea tuurty-eight or forty thou 
sand have been killed or executed; aad that if to this are added the casualties 
by sickness, wounds end want, tuere is probably not mre than twenty per 
cent. of the original Bengal army exis.ence, not including the disarmed 
regiments 

it is said there is to be a general amnesty on the proclamation of the Queen's 
authority. 

PRUSSIA. 


The Regency.—We announced in our last the transfer of the royal 
authority from the King to the Prince of Prussia, who will rule on his own 





lity under the title of Regent. The Queen struggled violently against 
this, but withcut avail. Private letters say that the present Regent fi one of 
the Prince Albert School—one who would be a despot if he dared. An English 
paper says: The first act of the Regent has been the dismissal of M. de 
Westphalen, the Minister of the Interior, the representative in the Cabinet of 
the small but now powerful “party of re-action.”’ M. de Westphalen’s 
signature is not affixed either to the royal decree of the 7th, or the ordinance 
of the Regent of the 9th—the name of M Flottwell, President of the Province 
of Brandenburg, figures there ins’ead. Itis probable that other changes will 
800 follow in the Ministry. The King was to leave Berlin about the 12th inst. 
for Meran, in the Italian Tyrol. The Queen accompanies her august husband. 


PORTUGAL. 

The Real Question between France and Portugal.—Every 
political dispute in Europe attracts so much attention on this side of the Atlan- 
tic that we give the real subject of disagreement between France and Portugal, 
and which has occasioned the presence of a French and English fleet in the 
Tagus. The Portuguese authorities in one of the ports of Mozambique recently 
seized a French ship, the Charles and George, said to have been hunting up 
slaves in that region. The ship is now in the Tagus. It has been condemned 
asa prize The Freneh Goverament demands restitution and compensation, 
and supports the demand by sending two ships of the line to the Tagus. The 
French Government denies that the ship was engaged in the slave trade, but 
that she was merely engaged to convey free laborers to the Isle La Reunion, 
They also maintain as a principle, which cannot and must not be called in 
question by any foreign Government, that the presence of a French delegate 
on board a French merehant vessel is a guarantee that the occupation of the 
ship is a lawful one; and that consequently such ship cannot be visited, over- 
nauled, and much Jess seized. They allege tnat in the present instance the 
blacks who were on board were laborers who had engaged of their own free 
will to proceed to La Reunion, under regular passports furnished by the 
authorities at Mozambique. Now let us hear the other side. I is certain that 
the Charles and George was found io a place interdicted to general commerce— 
kvown and admit‘ed to be so interdicted. One hundred and ten negroes were 
found on hoard. On these unfortunate creatures being interrogated they (we 
bear) declared that they were taken from Mozambique egainst their will. The 
delegate aud captain were then asked toexhibit the passports alleged to be 
given by the authorities at Mozambique, who had received the usual fees, ac it 
was manifestly a breaeh of duty on the part of Portuguese authorities to 
deliver passports or permit to a ship found hiring laborers ia an iaterdicted 
port. When the document was produced it proved to be merely a pass, not 
issued by any Portuguese authority whatever, but by the sheik or chief of a 
savage tribe, who probably was himself the purveyor of this merchandise. 


AFRICA. 

The Siave Trade.—The Teaser, from the West Coast of Africa, reports 
that there is little prospect of suppressing the traffic in slaves by the present 
mode, At Whydab the King of Dahomey will not sell them under $50 or $60 
ea but at Cabenda, where the nearest relatives freely offe: each other, the 
price ranges from $15 to $30 dollars only. The number kept ready for sale 
along the coast causes such a great consumption of nuts that very litile export 
of oil can take place. The dealers calculare t>at the successful transmission 
of one cargo of negross will pay for the loss of four. No prizes had been taken 
lately; the last captared, the Ville de Paris, by the sloop Heron, 12, Commander 
WH. Trusco.t, was conveyed to St. Helens, which is to be the Admiralty 
depot for the future. The Teazer had taken altogether three prizes She 
chased the schoovxer Jam*s Buchanan, 142 tons, e ghteen hours, over a course 
of 225 miles, without saecess, but subsequently, in May, 1858, caught her 
owner, who had expended his profits in the General Scott, which lad no slaves, 
bat dollars to the value of £1,812 for purchasing them. 
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An Excellent Fish Story.—Professor Owen, at the annual f wrée of 
the Leeds Mechanics’ Institution, related the following anecdote: ‘ Some of 
the workirg scientific men of London, with a few others. have formed a sort of 
clab, and after our winter’s work of lecturing is over, we occasiona'ly sally 
forth to have a day’s fishing. We have for that purpose taken a small river in 
the neighborhood of the mtropo'is, and near its banks there stands a little 
public-bouse, where we dine soberly and sparicgly, on such food as old Isaac 
Walton loved. We have a rule that he who catches the biggest fish of the day 
shall be president for the evening. Ia the course of one ¢ay, a member, not a 
scientific man, but a high political man, canght a trout that weighed 34 Ibs. ; 
but earlier in the day he had pulled out a barbel of 34 lb. weight. So, while 
we were on the way to our ior, what di’ this political gentleman do but with 
the butt end of his rod ram the barbel down the trout’s throat, in which state 
he handed his fish to be weighed. Thus he scored 4 lbs., which, being the 
greatest weight, he teok the chair. As we were going away from home, aman 
of ssience—it was the President of the Royal Society—said to the man of 
poli'ics. ‘If you don’t want that fine fish of yours, I should like to have it, for 
I have some friends to dine with me to-morrow.’ My lord took it home, and I 
heard no more until we met on the next week. Then, while we were preparing 
our tackle, the President of the Royal Society said to our high political friend, 
‘ There were some extraordinary eircurastances, do you know, about that fish 
you gave me. I had no idea that the trout was so voracious; but that one had 
swallowed a barbe!.’ ‘I am astonished to hear your lordship say so,’ rejoined 
an eminent naturalist; ‘trout may be voracious enough to swallow minnows 
—but a barbel, my lord! There must be some mistake.’ ‘ Not at all,’ replied 
his lordship, ‘ for the fact got to my family, thst the cook, in cutting open the 
trout, had found a barbel inside; and as my family knew I was fond of natural 
history, I was called into the kitehen. There I saw it—the trout hid swallowei 
a barbel, full Lalf a pound we'ght.’ ‘Out of the question, my lord,’ said the 
naturalist; ‘it’s altogether quite unscientific and unphilosophical.’ ‘I don’t 
know what may be philosophical in the matter—I only know | am telling you 
a matter of fact,’ said his lordship; and the dispute having lasted awhile, ex- 
planations were given, and the practical j ke was heartily enjoyed.” 

Art in Use —Photograpby has been found to be of vast importance in the 
British Ordnance Department, in consequence of the decision of Parliament 
that the trigonometrisal survey of the country shall be mapped on a smaller 
scale than was formerly in'ended. The completed large maps have to be re- 
duced in size, inorder that smaller ones may be engraved from them. No *, 
by the aid of pho'ography, twenty large maps can be reduced in one day, by 
one man, to the requigife size to enable the Ordnence staff of engravers to en- 
grave from them; whereas, by the ordinery pentegraph, it would take one man 
three days to reduce @ single map. 


The Great Cable.—That disagreeable nation, the Britishers, take ‘‘ the 
crack in the ceble’’ with their usual stoicism Judging by their behavior, 
it would seem as though it did not matter one dump whether it did or not 
work Everybody now acknowledges our American vivacity, or avplejack, car- 
ried us ioto the realms of burlesque, and that Cyrus W. Field made an arrant 
booby of himself, by walking off with what did not belongtohim. We should 
like to know if he seld all his shares. The London Times says: “ All appe-rances 
indicate that the present cable must be given up ; and we should hope that the 
costly experience which has been gained may be used in the construction of 
its successor. There can be no donbt of final success. We have only to pur- 
sue our respective courses, the Americans takinz up the personalities of the 
question, the English confining themselv.s to its more practical branches ; and 
by the time the former have proved themselves the cleverest people in the 
world, we shall have produced the working cable.”’ 


Stealing a Coffin.—We hove often heard of resurrection men stealing 
bodies out of their coffins, but we never heard of men stesling the coffins. 
This, however, has lately bees done in England, as the following extract from 
the police reports will show 

‘James List, thirty-five, and William Saville, thirty-two, laborers, were on 
Saturday brought before a full bench of magistrates, upon remand for the 
fourth time, at the court-louse, Ilford, Essex, on a charge of being implicated 
in breaking into a vault under the church of St. John, Stratford, and stealing 
a copper coffia, valued at £10. 

The prisoner List being swern, 
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1 cautioned by the chairman, made the 
following confession : ‘‘ 1 was employed by Saville, and was engaged by him at 
the church, in July, 1855 On one Saturday morning I was digging « grave in 
churchyard, when Saville said, ‘Jemmy, what do you say to have old Dr. 

8 coffin t I said, ‘Ob, ne.’ He replied, ‘ Never mind, let us 
itout.’ We then went to the Coach and Horses public-house, and when 
Sa 





ken out?’ 








we returned he brought with hiw a chis:l, hammer and other articles. 

ville and I then wert down iote a vault underthe church. We broke open the 
brickwork of the vault in which Dr. Taylor was buried. The coffin-lid was 
| taken off, and the coffia was tilte! over, aod taken into the adjoining vault. 
We r moved the copper eoflin, whi was broken up into pieces. The metal 


| broke up the leaden coffin and left it 


ijacent | 


About a werk afterwards Suville said, ‘Jemmy, come 
He merat the brother of Dr. Taylor. We then 
lay, when Saville fetched a 


ws leit in the vauit 
and let us have the other out.’ 
until Mon 














man with a barrow and eom he church, the metal wae taken toa 
house near the Green Man, in East street, where it was sold toa ragman. Ido 
ot know his name, but I should know the man if I were to seehim. I! bricked 

» the vault afterwards, and Saville was drunk under the church. (Here Sa- 

| ville laughed ) I received 10s. 6d. from Sa-il'e for my trouble. Saville made 
the arrangements respecting the sale of the metal, and I do not know what he 
received.’ 
SCOTLAND. 

A Baby for Vive Shillings.—At the Glasgow Circuit Court, a young 
woman, named M aret Bennet or Lovell, pleaded guilty to fraud on a regis- 
trar, a six month imprisonment. It appears that the 
unfor d shown symptoms of coolness, and she conceiv- 
ed tha ohim a child as his own, she would have a better 
hold upon his te » accordingly went to Edinourgh and commenced 
operations at the pital there, by off-ring £50 for a decent-looking 
bairn—a boy preferred superintenden: rejected the overture with in- 





dignation. By «nd by, h ver, Margaret SGennet discovered thet there was @ 
| poor woman in the ho«pital who hed th ery erticle she was in went of, and 
| did not well know what to do with i As the one was anxious to get rid of a» 
| infant, and the other equally anxious to obtain one, a bargain was struck and 
for the sum of five shillings the ¢ “ ransferred to the purchaser from 
Glasgow. This poor infant figured twice in the books of tae Hutchesontown 
registrar, and each time in a false name. It is now in charge of one of the 





Glasgow parochial boards, and nobody knows to whom it really belongs. 
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FRANCE. 
ns aA Land.—The Pays has cautioned all folk in Paris who have the 
ty to keep: in their: counting-houses a mechanical copying press for 
letters and d te; such a dang implement being prohibited by some 
ukase in 1852, and a licence from the Minister of the Home Department being 
required for its possession. 


Quite an Army.—The Legion of Hovor now consists of 55 285 members, 
viz., 70 grand crosses, 236 grand efficers, 1,102 commanders, 4,827 officers, and 
49,056 knights. The above numbers are exclusive of foreigners having the 
decora‘ion. The ol¢est dignitaries of the order are Marshal Count Reil'é and 
Duke Parquier, grand cros«e: of 1815; Lieutenant-General Duke de Talleyrand 
Périgord, grand officer of 1821. 


Cartcatures.—Our French acquaintance, the Charivari, makes merry with 
the comet, the Chinese treaty and the Atlantic cable. The first is an engraving 
of an affectionate papa walking cut with all his children, the wonder blazing in 
full view of all of them, and he is promisiog to held up each in turn, that he 
or she may see the comet, The second subject is this—Three English girls, 
with hats, and that prominence of teeth which is the French conventional for 
an English person, meet the new Chinese Ambassador. They have very large 
feet. His excellency on the feet with horror, and declares he really must 
be sent back to a civilized country. Neptune using the Atlantic cable for a 
swing, to the great delight of his merman courtiers, is not a very smart notion; 
but a grotesque one is the laying the failure of the cable upon the Americans, 
who, acco’ to the caricaturist, have mistaken the tail of their favorite seme 
serpent forthe teal article, and, accordingly,:.we have the creature’s tail 
coming: the roof of the electrician’s but, where the latter is convulsing 
the an' with his shocks, the head of the eorpent, who is in a fearful rage, 
being seen miles away, bis mouth distorted with anger at the impudence of 
man. Considering that the caricaturists in France are obliged, like Macheath, 
to dance their hornpipe in fetters, it would be ungenérous to be severe on their 
performances, or to abstain from applause whey they make an oceasional hit. 


The Science of Murder.—According te the Constitutionnel, M. A. Muller, 
a non commis-ioned officer in the French military ‘service, has deviseda means 
of rendering ordi: ary smooth bore arms equel in précision to rifle guns, while 
abolishing all the inconveniencies attendant upen rifling. The result depends 
upon the shape of the projectile, which is'thatof # helix: The ball weighs 36 
grammes, and'its length is two centimetres; thé charge being six grammes. 
The windage is six millimetres. The heightofthe conical part of the projectile 
is eleven mitlimetres The directive peculiarity of the missile is situated pos- 
teriorly, and-eonsists of six vanes or wings ed helically round a’central 
point. The helices are so arranged that they receive the blest of powder, and 
cause the missile to revolve while yet inthe barrel. Aceording to the experi- 
ments of M. Muller, at Nancy, with his mew projectile discharged from an or- 
dinary smooth arm musket (model 1892), if was established that the aim was 
susceptible of great accuracy, up, to $00 metres. 


The Camps in Europe..—A survey of the European papers makes 
promi,ent the fact that seldom ‘has the Comtinent been better prepared for 
war.cAt this minute France: baé’two.enormous assemblages of troops, one 
rear Lyons, the other near Chalons., ‘Lyons threatens Spain, Italy or Switzer- 
land, Chalons might be made to bear upon Germany nd Belgium. About a 
hundred miles sorth of Chalons the King of the Belgians has a camp at 
Beverloo. Ge y has numerous Camps: The Germanic Diet alone has 
nearly balf a million of men in arms.’ Austria: has, ind» pendent of ber con- 
tingent to the Diet; a camp at Neunkirchin of 100,000 men. Prussia has 
90,000 soldiers at Potsdam. Bavaria bas 40,000 near Augsburg, and Hanover 
20,000 at Nordstemmen. Looking still further East, we perceive Alexander of 
Russia.at the head of a large force near Warsaw. Of Spain and Portugal it is 
upnecessary to oo, since neither of {hem is of any account in European 
politi¢s. Sardinia, of course, will follew in the wake of France, of which it is 
really merely at present the obsequious tool. &o much for the blessings ef a 


despotic government. 
GERMANY. 

A True Ghost Story.—It is a pleasure to meet with a ghost story, more 
esp2cially ifit isa true one. The Gazette de Cvlogne publishes the following 
strange story: 

‘It is very well known that underneath the Fort Empereur Frangois, near 
the Cologne Road, the monument of the French Republican General Marecau, 
who fell at Altenkirchen, had been erected; the body of the general having been 
buried at Coblentz, on Mount St. Pierre, where may now be found tbe principal 

rt of the above-mentioned fort. The monament of the general, which was 
a truvcated pyramid, had been removed when the building of the fortification 
of Coblentz was commenced. It was, however, subsequently reconstructed at 
the place where it now remains, by the express order ot the late King Fr-derick 
William Tif. M. de Stramberg, who, in his ‘ Rheinischer Antiquarius,’ gives a 
very detailed biography of Marceau, in making mention of this monument, 
states that several pers »ns had alleged that they had seen the general on aif- 
ferent occasions at night, long after his death, mounted upon a white horse, 
and enveloped in a cloak of the same color (the French Chasseurs), riding 
towards Mount St. Pierre. It was stated that a soldier, who was on duty at 
this mount at midnight, has just seen this white spectre, mounted upon 
agray horse. Not receiving any answer to his demand, the soldier fired thiee 
times at the object. A patrol having come to the spot, in consequence of those 
shots, found the sentinel extended upon the ground in a state of unconscius- 
ness, and in a frightful paroxysm of fever. He was transported to the hospi- 
tal, where he became dangerously ill, and throughout his delirium he coud 
speak of nothing but the aforesaid apparition.’’ 


ITALY. 

Despotism.—It is a remarkable fact that the only four free States in the 
world are Protestant, viz., America, Great Britain, Prussia and Switzerland; 
the latter, to be sure, has a few Catholic cantons, but these are neutralized by 
the others. In France, indifference and infidelity have resulted from super 
stition, and thus paved the way for as great an evil almost as tyranny. Asa 
proof of the effects of bigotry, we quote from a letier from Verona, in the 
Cornere Mercantile, of Genoa: 

“Such is the deplorable state of agriculture in the Upper Veronese, that 
ploughs may be seen drawn by men, there not being sufficient cattle for the 
purpore in the country. Throughout the Lombardo- Venetian provinces, a great 
many estates are unclaimed, becaure the heirs are unab e to pay the succession 
duty. At Verona there are landholders whe are disposed to lease out their 
estates, on the sole condition of the lessees paying the taxes to the State and 
commune. The amount of landed property offered for sale in Lombardy is im- 
mense, but the purchasers are few, notwithstanding the great advantages held 
out to them.”’ 

It is not, perhaps, generally known that a journalist who publishes, even 
merely a quotation from another paper, anything that is supposed to reflect 
upon demagogueism or supers'ition, is exposed to anonymous letters of the 
most disgusting character, full of blasphemy, malignity and profanity—saying 
nothing ot diatribes in very weakly papers, which only circulate among those 
who cannot read. 





RUSSIA. 


Another Scotch Hum(e)bug.—The following paragraph is going the 
usual rounds: 

‘Hume, the mesmerieer, figures as a lion in the Russian salons. He wears 
4 fantastic dress anda S otch cap and feather, which he never takes off in 
any salon—there is magic in it.’ 

Unless our memory deceives us, we have read in certain fables, written by 
one £sop, of another case in which a jackass attempted to figure as a lion. 
He, too, was in high feather—till the hoofs were seen under the hide of the 
lorely forest king. 


Scan Mag.—The Critic hears of a literary curiosity forthcoming, which is 
likely to be the cause of some gossip, if not scandal. It is a copy of a private 
journel kept by the celebrated Catharine the Second, for her own amusement 
and reference. The text of this singular document is in Frerch, and, as might 
be expected, much of its contents is not of a kind usually brought within the 
reach of either ears or eyes polite. Tbe journal also contains revelations re 
specting the Russian royal family and its allies, congeneric and political, and 
hints of the imperial policy, such as can be found in no other quarter. For 
the satisfaction of those who may be sceptical, adds the Critic, we may state 
that the documeat has been submitted to very competent authority, and has 
been pronounced to be thoroughly genuine. . 


The Serfs.—The Emperor has returned from his tour—both in Poland and 
Moscow he was very well received by the people. The nobility were less cor- 
dial, owing to his assuring them of his determination to carry out his scheme 
for emencipating the serts. He bas a very difficult game to play, since tt ere 
isas much danger in trusting slaves with freedom asthere is in putting revolvers 
in the hands of children. The chances are, they will shoot themselves or 
somebody else. The people should be educated to enjoy liberty, which is, like 
truth, too precious to be wasted upon everybody. f 


INDIA. 

Of the principal rebels Mr. Russell gives the following account : 

_ “Although Tantia Topee is still at large, bis family are in our hands. The 
Nena Sahib is separated from his harem and the female relatives of the Peish- 
wa whom he protected, and has retired to the jungles in despair. He bas ap- 
parently abandoned all active share in the councils of the enemy, and now 
only seeks his own safety. The Mussu)mans view him with horror, for he has 
murdered women and children, and Prince Feroze®hah has not hesi'ated in 
his public proclamation to sssign those massacres as chief among the causes 
why Heaven has inflicted defeat after defeat upon the armies of the Faithful. 
The Nena bas s:ill a considerable following, estimated at 2,000 men, of whom 
the greater part are cavalry, stationed all around his hiding place, and at pres- 
ent there is little chance of our securing bim. He is accompanied in his dreary 
seclusion by that minister of all evil, Azimocolo Khan, once the pet of some 
London drawing-rooms, and cf some English ladies, and by many others of his 
imunediate dep-ndents. The Begum, Mummnoo Khan, her Minister and confi- 
dant, and Birjeis Kuddr, the so-called King of Oude, her son, are active im their 
intrigues ; and Meehudee Hossein, N rput Sing, Oomer Sing, Raheem Ali, and 
others, are active in levyicg men and preparing for the campaign in which 
they must meet their doom.’’ 


CHINA. 


Albert Smith.—This famous and facetious traveller, mountain c’imber 
and cockney in general, has arrived in Hong-Kong. He writes thus toa friend 
“ Here we are all safe and sound among them at last, surrounded by junks 
and pigtaile, and noble ladies and gentlemen. I have bought the inclosed pic- 
tures from a splendid merchant who has come off te the side of the ship on 








three planks by aid of a broomstick. We left Singapore on the 23d ult. I was 
immensely delighted with it; it is quite a Chinese place. The shed shops are 
such rich places; they sell the most wonderful things in them—toys and gods 
and lanterns, and joss proper‘ies and queer crockery. The filth they eat in 
the eating-houses far surpas‘es that cooked at that old trattoria at Genoa. It 
eonsists ter the most part of rats, bats, snails, bad eggs ard hideous fish dried 
in the most frightful att'tudes. Some of the restaurafeurs carry their cook- 
shops about with them on long poles, with the kitchen at one en’ and the 
salle a-manger at the other. These are celebrated for a soup made, I should 
think, from large caterpillars boiled in a ‘hin gravy with onions. fhe barbers 
also carry their shovs about, and they shave, cut beards and syringe ears right 
in the middleof the street. A Chirese merchant asked me todinner. I went, 
of course, and after dinner we started fr the theatre. They played a Chinese 
opera, with fifty performers; there were lot: of devilsin the piece, with tum- 
bling and fighting in every scene. ‘Ihey only had one clarionet and two gongs 
in the orchestre, bnt when there wasa situation in the piece one fellow knocked 
two hollow canes together, to show the audience they were to applaud.”’ 


Last News.—Things remain in a very unsettled condition, for notwith- 
standing General Straubenzee’s chastisement of the Namton people the Man. 
darins still continue to issue proclamations offering rewards for the heads of 
the French and English devils. Force is the only argument these wretched 
vermin can understand. A race of men who murder their women and children 
ate not human, and all sympathy for such cattle is unnatural and sinful. 








- PARLOR GOSSIP FOR THE LADIES. 


Poets Against the Hairdressers,—Theo recent fashion of eropping 
the hair is so singularly unbecoming and unfeminine, that we wonder any 
have been willing to adopt it, stripping themeelves of Nature’s greatest orna- 


meut, The becoming arrangement of the ha'r should be carefully studied by 
women. . What were beauty without the charm of abundant and richly-colored 
hair? Truly the grace of plentifol locks is a fine thing in women. What 


wou d become of lovers and poets if they could no longer ring the changes on 
‘¢ gleamy auburn”’ or ‘‘ glossy jet ?”’ 

As for poetry, it revels in panegyrics on “ sunny locks” and “‘ raven curls.”’ 
Té has, a'so, its romance, as will be acknowledged by bim who prizes the 
slight trees robbed from the loved on®’s curl abounding head more than the 
gems of Golconda or the treasures of Araby the Blest. Finely says the poet 
that **beeuty draws us with a sirgle hair.’”? Have you not seen the eye 
dimmed with sudden tears, or the fece lighted up with a happy smile, through 
the influence of one little eurl? ‘ Hair,’’ says Leigh Hunt in that genial way 
of his, ‘* hair is at ence the moet delicate and lasting of our materials, and 
survives us like love. It is so light, so gentle, so escaping from the idea of 
death, that, with a lock of heir belonging te a child er friend, we may almost 
look up to Heaven and compare notes with the angelic nature—may almost 
say : ‘I have a piece of thee here, not unworthy of thy being now.’ ”’ 

Poets, indeed, seldom immortalize the noses of their mistresses—it is the 
eye or the bair that ‘nspires the eloquent verse. © oore’s Nora Creina bad 
loose flowing locks. Byron’s Donna Julia arranged hers less negligently : 

** Her glossy hair was cluster’d o’er a brow 
Bright with intelligence.” 
Tennyson, in his picture of a perfect wife, speaks of 
** Locks not wide dispread, 
Madonna-wixe, on either side her head.’’ 

Wordsworth, who seldom celebrates the personal charms of women, has an 
exquisite allusion to the tresses of a blonde beauty— 

“ Those locks from summer’s golden skies 
that o’er thy brow are sbed.”’ 

The poets have ever waxed eloquent in praise of eurl'ng hair, and rightly, 
too, for the lovely become more lovely when the fair brow and snowy neck are 
garl nded with ‘‘hyacinthine tresses.”” Scott describes the beautiful, erring, 
unhappy Constance (in ‘‘ Marmion’’) as possessing Juxuriant lockse— 

. ** Down her slender form they spread 
In ringlets rich and rare.’’ 

And so, too, Godiva, ere she set forth on her mission of wonderful love and 

innocence, did 
‘¢ Shower the rippled ringlets to her knee.’’ 

Verily, Eugénie, Empress of the French, bas much to answer for in having 
introduced a fashion eo unbecoming to all, so hideous in many, so grotesque in 
some, a8 what is called the Eugénie mode—the hsir drawn back off the brow, 
and revealirg every blemish of the face—instead of subduing the naturally 
bold expression of the forehead. 

L. E. L in her exqu'site romance of ‘‘ Ethel Churchill,” thus describes her 
gentle heroine: ‘* Her beauty was of that kind which is our ideal of a cherub’s 
—rounded, innocent and happy. The long, golden hair—for she was too young 
yet to have it dressed after the prevailing mode—absolutely sparkled in the 
light ”? Avd Viola, in Bulwer Lytton’s prose-poem of ‘‘ Zanoni,’’ is thus por- 
trayed : ‘‘ Her beaut ful hair was ga'hered up loosely, and partially bsndaged 
by a kerchief, whose purple color served to deepen the golden hue of her 
tresees.’’ 

From the soft slender curls that wander over the infant brow, to the rich, 
abundant tresses—the crown of perfect womanhood, and the few silver bairs 
that lend such dignity to the aged, the hair is intimately associated with our 
affections, our hopes, our vapi'ies, our joys and sorrows. We love it in the 
child, we admire it in the mature, we venerate it in the aged. 

, ~ not the hair then be rucely shorn, unless sanitary reasons justify the 
deed. 


How to Manage the Men.—To be a belle it is necessary to be hand- 
rome, well made, of great good manners and of consummate tact. Now every 
girl can have almost anything but the chief thing. If you are not positively 
squint-eyed or deformed, resolution and madame—well, the freshest French- 
woman—will make you handsome and of good figure. Manners you must 
manage for yourself. I have found the best rule, perfect kindness—I mean, of 
course, kindness of msenner. Moat men are a little bashful with women. 
Young men get over it by biavado, older men with a kind of silent, superior, 
condestenoing air. Now if you stu¢y whenever to take advantage of this 
shyness, which makes men doubly sensitive—so that many a clever man is 
conscious of being a perfect foo! with women—if you never wound them b 
look or word, or intinuati n, or implication, and never seem in league wi i 
apy one msn against another—why, a little judicious flattery of manner only, 
not words, does the whole business—the man is yours. 


What the Native Syrians Think of Ladies’ Hoops.—A letter 
from Beyrout to a lady in Chelsea relates, that while the writer and another 
lady, beth missionaries, and recently from New England, were enjoying a walk 
in tne region of their new home, they became cons ious their movements were 
watched by a native, who, wherever they went, followed them, scrutinizing 
their every motion, but always at @ proper di:tanee and with the most respect- 
ful siknce. An interpretation was afterwards arrived at, when they learned 
tnat the native had reported abroad hew he had followed the strange ladies, 
a, surprised that they should ‘‘ wear their umbrellas uncer their 
clothes i 


A Hint to Street Beaux.—A very gallant gentleman, remarkable for 
his conceit, and connected wi:h one of our Daily Papers, mét with a somewhat 
amusing adventure the other night ; returning from the Opera, his soul filled 
with the divine Ficcolomini, he overtook a young lady who was returning to her 
home after leaving a wedding dress, which she nad just completed and which it 
was necessary she should deliver that night, as the wedding was to take place 
the next morning ; politely addressing her, he offered his escort, as they were 
walking the same way ; an agreeable conversation ensued, the young la‘y 
being of a lively temper, her pleasant manner was misconstrued ; fortunately, 
however, they arrived at the house in Seventeenth street ere he bad become 
absolutely impertinent, but he somewhat rudely snatched a kiss as she rang 
her bell; the door opened in s minute, and hastily entering, she slammed it in 
the face of her assailant ; laughing at the pretty vixen, the kiss stealer turned 
to descend the steps, hut to his surprise, found himself held fast, the tail of his 
coat having been shut in the door. He thereupon rang the bel!, which not 
being answered immediately, provoked him to ring with inereased violence 
T e young lady, not being aware that she had laid «embargo on bis skirts, was 
ro annoyed at what she considered his pertinacity, that she told her sister, a 
widow, full of fan and mischief. Putting her heed out of the window above 
him, she told bim to go away, or she woul throw a pitcber of water over him. 
** Open the door,’”’ he shouted. Enraged at what they thought his abominable 
impudence, just as he was looking sp, a wa-h-hand basin of soapy water 
doused him trom bead to foot. It was now his turn to be ina rage, which he 
showed, by fiercely seizing the bell-hendle and pumping at it with great vio 
lence. Tue ladies now became thoroughly alarmed, and again opening the 
window, they screamed ‘‘ murder, thieves,’ &e. A crewd, among which was 
a policeman, at once collected. Upon the policeman attempting to take the 
gay Lotherio into custody, the latter explained the fix he wasin, but notwith- 
standing the policeman requested the ladi*s to open the door, they still, igno- 
rant of the cause of the gentleman’s detention, positively refused. The police- 
msn, therelore, catching bod of the gentlemen’s coat, gave him a pull 
which left two-thirds of his new opera coat bebind him. She next morning 
the servant, on opening the door, discovered the coat tail and took it into the 
young ladies, upon whom the truth now for the first time burst, at which 
they had a hearty laugh. They are somewhat surprised that the gentleman 
has not called for the rest of his tail. 


CHESS. 


All communicaitons and newspapers intended for the Chess Department should 
be addressed to T. Frére, the Chess Editor, Box 2495, N. ¥. P. O. 

Cuess Matrers.—Morrny To PLay BErorE TER Emrerorn.—Young Morphy, 
whose Chess playing has excited so much interest on the other side of the 
ocean, is expected home before the close of the present year, and it is under- 
stood that ibe Chess players of New York and Brooklyn intend to give him 
av appropriate reception. What its nature will be has not yet transpired, 
but it will no doubt be worthy of the metropolis. Recent advices from Paris 
state that the Emperor Napoleon bas requested Morphy to give a specimen 
of his blindfold playing at ithe Tuilerie., before the ladies of the Imperial 
Court, and has also consented to be beaten at Chess by the young American 
at the odds of a Rock 

The New York Chess Club, which has recently opsned new rooms at No. 
$14 Breadeay, aod the Brooklyn Chess Club, which meets evening at Bass- 
ford’s Rooms, corner of Court and Kemsen streets, have largely increased in 





importance within the past six months, owing te the public interest in this 





gz created by the feats of Morphy in Europe. They both can boast a bril- 

iant list of players, among whom may be mentioned Lichtenhein, ae, 
Mead, Fiske, Marache, Raphael, Perrin, Knott, Fuller and bie ema ow 
the New York Club; and Perrin, Horner, Marache, Frére, Schuffner, Thomp- 
sep, Guillaume, Bally, Philip, Rice, Arming, Hinde; Ir. Hawes (formerly of 
Providence), Spiegle, Kind, Gallop, John Gardner and Tilton, of the Brocklyr 
Club; in addition to which are a host of smaller lights in the Chess world. 
We see by our exchanges that Chess clubs sre organizing a'l over the coun- 
try—in fact. our rural pop»’ation are going into the mysteries of this king 
of games with a rush; this is especially the case in the South and West, and 
Chers bocks and boards sell like *‘ hor cakes ”’ Chess is, in every respect, a 
gen'leman'y game, and has no attractions for vicious or stupid people, while 
it has a great charm for the intellectual and the cultivated. So says the 
New York Herald. 

Down Town TovRNAMENT.—The following is the present score of a Chess tour- 
pPament row in course of play at Hoffman's Chess Room, corner Fulton and 
Nassau streets. Each player is to play with every other a match of Grst 
three games to win, the one showing the best score at the termination to 
win the cup. The room is a public one, so ‘hat all may witness the play: 

Score First Rovyp. 





MATCHES GAMES 

Won. Lost. Won. Lost. 
CU iacasoosccdsecscesecseenkanneel 3 6 6 
i cnvcsccves nckscscesanccesetaenel 2 3 6 
Pebcdiansidseowsiecscedusbesuncs ok 4 5 ul 
Croly...... EI EEE EE: | 0 2 0 
Mathesius......... picatunaes <sie-ceeel 0 2 0 
Ce rer senedacee 2 1 7 
PS eae é beh dbenenkeedes ee 1 3 ~ 6 
POO sire cakccenevesenshowueens 0 10 a 





Sotvtions Recrivep.—A 0. W., N. Y.; W. B. M., Charlestown, Mass. (who 
thinka ‘‘ the concise system of notation is a great improvement upoe the old 
plan and ought to be generally adopted?’’); W. H. G, N. Y.; J. © K., 
Kingston, C. W. (Space will not allow of our giving analyses of incorrect 
solutions; you msy depend upon it you are wrong.) 

To Corresponpents —H. R.L. We cannot see any impropriety in coneeting a 
Chess club with a first-class billiard-room. On the contrary we consider 
such a connection » ab-olute advantage, as it gives the members an oppor- 
tunity to take gent'e and wholesome exerciseafter sittingat Chess play. Lhe 
Brooklyn Chess Club Lave availed themselvesiof such a privilege by annexing 
their Chess room to a fine billiard room, containing some twelve first-class 
tables. They meet at Bassford’s, corner of Court and Remsen streets.. Deors 
always oren to strangers, who, together with the members, mer pay at 
either or both games as they see fit.—S. G, C. & Co., Charleston We 
can furnish you with our new “‘ Staunton’’ Chess men at five dol. Fine 
boards to match, four dollars. They: will undoubtedly be the standard arti- 
ces ‘or the clubs.—G. H. H., Boston. Your request to have T. M. Brown’s 
problem iaserted, in type, once more, shall be complied with in next paper 


—_— 


PROBLEM No. 170.—By T. H. S, Mewark, N. J.—White to 
play and mate in three moves. 
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Mr. Morrny plays eight games simultaneously, blind/old, at Paris against eight 
strong players. 
Boarp No. 1.—Mr. Bovcner. 
(PoiLipoR’s DEFENCE.) 


wart BLACK. WHITE. BLACK. 
Mr. M. Mr. B Mr. M. Mr. B. 

1PtoKk4 PtoK4 15 PtoK B5 KRto K Baq 

2K KttoKB3 PtoQ3 16 K Ktto K6 K R to K Kt aq 

BPtoQ4 P tks P 17 Pwo QR4 KttoKt5 

4 QtksP QKttoQB3 18 QioK2 KttoK4 

5 K BtoQKt5 QBtoQ2 19 Bto K Kt3 Q to QB sq (a) 

6 Bikes Kt B tks B 20 B tks Kt QP tks B 

7 BtoK Kt5 PtoKB3 21 KRto K B3(b) QBtoQ2 (¢) 

8 BtoK R4 KttoK R$ 22 KRtoKR3(d) P oK RS 

9 QKttoQB3 KBtoK2 23 Qi0 Q2 K to R2 (¢) 

10 Castles on K wide Castles 24 Qtke QB BtoQ3 

11 QteQB4(ch) KtoRaq 25K R tks K RPK thsR 

12 K KttoQ4 Q to her 2 (ch) (f) 

13 QRtoQsq KRto KB2 23 Rto Q3 (g) KtoRk4 

14 PtoK B4 PtoQR4 27 Qto K B7 (ch) 


And wins, the battle having lasted about seven hours. 


(a) To enable him to capture the Bishop, which is about to take the Kt, with 
the Q’s Pawn. 

(b) The attack looks already irresistible, but the actual finish is charmingly 
accomplished. 

(c) By this move Black may be said to lose a piece. His best course—but 
that a bad ope— was possib!y to retreat this Bishop to K’s square. 

(d) Yhreatening mate in two moves. 

e) To avert the promised mate, by R takes Pawn, &c, 

(f) The termination ‘s very pretty—quite an elegant little problem. 

(y) And Black bas no povsible means of escape; for, if he play Q to K sq, 
White simply captures'the Queen for nothing; if B to Q B’s 4 (ch), then follows 
K to B sq, &c. 





Tue following is another of the blindfold games played by Mr. Morphy at bis 
late exhibition in Paris, amd it is well worth the close attention of our 
readers : 

EicuTu Tse. 


WHITR. BLACK. warn. BLACK. 
Mr. M. M. Seguin. Mr. M. M. Seguin, 

1PtoK4 PtoK4 25 Kt tks R RtoQBrq 

2 KttoKB3 P to Q3 26 Rt QB3 RtoQB2 

8 PtoQ4 P tks QP 27 Kt tks B Kt tks Kt 

4 Kt tks P KtwKB3 28 R tks P R tke R 

5 KttoQB3 BtoK2 29 BtkeR KttoK3 

6 BtoQ3 Castles 30 BtoK3 PtoK kts 

7 PtoK B4 PtoQR4 31 Pte K Kt4 Kt to Q eq 

8 KttoK B3 Kt toQB3 82 KtoB2 KttoQ BS . 

9 “asties QBto K Kt5 33 KtoK2 PwQkKt4 

19 BtoK3 PtoQR3 34 P tks P P tks P 

11 PtoQR4 PtoK R3 35 KtoQ3 K to Beq 

2PteKR3 B tks Kt 36 BtoQB5 (ch) KtoK sq 

13 Q tke B Kt to QKt5 37 KtoK4 KtoQ2 

14 QRtoQ sq QtoQB2 88 K to Q5 Kt to Qaq 

15 PtoQKt3 Kt tks B 89 PtoK BS P tke P 

16 P tks Kt K R to K eq 40 P tks P PtoKR4 

7PtoQ4 Qi QB3 41 BtoQKt6 Kt to QKt2 

18 P tks P P tks b 42PtoK6(ch) P tks P 

19 PteoK 5 Q tks Q 43 P tks P (ch) KtoK?2 

20 R tks Q Kt toK R2 44 KtoQB6 Kt to Q sq (ch) 

21 RtoQ7 QRtoQKtsq 45 Btks Kt(ch) K tke B 

22 Et toQ5 K B home 46 K to Q6 K to K aq 

23 B toK B2 K R to Q aq 47 P to K 7 and Black resigns. 

24 Kt to QKt6 R tks R 








Something more about Women. — Women are better qualified to 
succeed in oratory than men. It is certain, too, that they are possessed of 
some springs of rhetoric which men want, such as tears, fainting fits, and the 
like, which I have seen employed upon occasion with good success, 


The Sleep of Innocence. — During a recent commercial panic, com- 
nected with a bavk of sufficiently unenviable notoriety, one of its directors 
was asked, ‘“‘ How things were going on?’’ ‘‘Oh, bad enough,’’ he replied; 
‘(we are going Into Chancery.”” ‘‘ Ah, that’s terrible! I wonder you can 
sleep in your bed at night.”’ ‘‘ Well, I don’t see what is te disturb my slum- 
bers; but I do wonder that eur depositers ean sleep at all.’’ 
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ELECTION DAY IN NEW YORK. 
(Continued from first page.) 


comes round again. They are not usually interfered with when 
they come to the voting places; they have made up their minds 
what to do, and it is of no use to try and influence their votes by 
any ‘‘ eleetioneering” at the polls. It is not until somewhat 
later in the day that the scene represented in our large cut is 
fully realised, but any one who has had occasion to visit the polls 
about noon or a little after, when the business men had gone 
their ways and the drink had begun to do its work, and the 
vote-pedlars and “strikers” and “ shoulder-hitters’”’ were in full 
force, cannot fail to recognise the accuracy of our engraving. 
Early on the morning of the great day, our artists set out with 
a view of seeing and noting down all the characteristic incidents 
of the time that might fall under 
their notiee. They took a tour f SS 
through the First, Second, Fourth, 
Sixth, Fourteenth, Tenth and i 
Fifteenth Wards—some of these ' 
localities being distinguished for a | 
their boisterousness on like occa- as 
sions, and others are rather re- 
markable for preserving at all aon 
times, even through the allowable =p 
excesses of Election Day, their f =I) 
determined air of respectability . i 
aod even aristocratic quiet. One Wirt 
of the first places visited was | |'! = 
the polling place held at No. 22 
Chestnut street, in the Fourth 
Ward. Here so great was deemed 
the danger of a row, that police- 
men were stationed in unusual 
numbers. They guarded the en- 
trance to the room, and they 
hovered about the exit door, for 
all persons were compelled to enter 
one door and to depart at the 
other, in order to avoid confusion, 
not to say hostile collisions. The 
arrangements for the accommoda- 
tion of the ballot-boxes were sim- 
ple. There was a long counter on 
which were the five boxes for the 
various tickets to be voted; im- 
mediately behind these boxes were 
the three Inspectors of Election, 
and at one end of the space thus 
railed off were stationed two Poll- 
Clerks, whose duty it was to keep 
a perfect record of the name of 
every voter.- The crowd at this 
lace might, with much truth, be 
esignated as “ rough,” being com- 
posed of the red-shirt gentry, of 
sailors, of rowdies, of longshore- 
men, and of other gentlemen, 
highly respectable, no doubt, but 
whose claims to admisiion to 
** our best society” would scarcely 
be recognized. The police force 
had to exert themselves to the 
utmost to keep order, and even 
then some of the more unruly of 
the crowd would break over all 
control and have to be summarily 
walked off to the station-house. 
The members of society who 
seemed to be in the ascendant at 
this ward, were gentlemen in their 
shirt-sleeves and with long cigars 
ia their faces. The language was 
of a slang dialect, to which it is 
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NEW YORK ELECTIONS—VOTING IN NO. 22 CHESTNUT STREET. 


to be hoped our readers are strangers, ard it is also to be trusted 
that they are unused to the profanity that is so rife everywhere 
on election days. 

In the First Ward his Honor the Mayor got into the midst of 
a crowd of rowdies, and was hustled about at a fine rate before 
the free and enlightened citizens discovered who his Honor really 
was. The scene is thus described: 

‘‘It appears that a small party of soldiers, numbering about 
thirty altogether, who are stationed on Governor's Island, de- 
termined to exercise their privilege by voting in the First 
Ward. As they would all have voted one way, of course the 
party opposed to their way of thinking resolved to prevent 
their landing, and mustered in strong force to do so. The police 
of the ward were called out to protect the soldiers in their 
rights, but were roughly handled by the mob; reinforcements 
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NEW YORK ELECTIONS—-UPSEITING A TIOKET BOOTH IN THE TWENTIETH WARD. 
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were telegraphed for, and finally the Mayor himself appeared on 
the ground, at the head of a squad of men. He told the sol- 
diers they must run for it if they hoped to reach the voting 
place in time. So the race commenced, but the crowd inter- 
fered, and the soldiers were not permitted to reach the poll until 
it was tco lste. No one was hurt though pistols and knives 
were drawn, and some of the crowd, including the Mayor, were 
pretty roughly knocked about.” 

Of course all sorts of devices are rife in the land to catch 
votes, and to bring delinquent, refractory or lazy citizens to the 
polls, The candidates have carriages in attendance to send for 
men who cannot afford to lose a whole day’s work to go and 
vote, but who are willing to ride to the spot and deposit their 
ballots provided they need be absent from their business but a 
short time. The multitude and variety of flags and banners 
almost defies description. Among 
the most noticeable of all arrange- 
ments to attract attention, we 
observed in one of the ship- 
building wards of the city a small 
but full-rigged model of a ship, 
which was mounted on wheels, 
filled with reliable shouters for a 
certain candidate, covered with 
placards that bore his name, and 
with eight horses to answer the 
purpose of a stiff breeze, was set 
to cruize through the ward, with 
a view of waking up the sluggish 
people to a proper sense of the 
transcendent merits of the candi- 
date aforesaid. 

Later in the day, when the 
rum that has been so freely dis- 
tributed throughout the day Begins 
to have its legitimate effect, scenes 
of disorder and sometimes of serious 
strife are the order of theday. A 
common amusement of the rowdies 
when they are full of bad liquor 
is to deliberately upset the ticket 
booths of the opposing party, and 
spill the tickets and the clerk in 
a promiscuous heap into the mud. 
These booths are small square 
boxes, just large enough to contain 
a man who is stationed therein 
to distribute to anxious voters 
the ballots of his party. The 
scene represented in our engraving 
took place near the corner 
Thirty-fifth street and Eighth 
avenue, about four p.m. of election 
day. The Administration ticket- 
booth was deliberately upset by 
some Irish rowdies, who had been 
paid, of course, for their dirty 
work. 

There is a stringent Jaw against 
the selling of liquors en election 
‘ays, and most of the grog-shops 
abide by the Jaw and close their 
doors on that day. Not so our old 
friend Alderman Tuomey, who 
keeps a rum-shop in Grand street, 
in the Fourteenth Ward, 
makes a great part of his dirty 
living thereby. He did not even 





— make a pretence of closing his 
place on Election Day, but kept 
it open dil day, and sold rum to 
whoever wanted it and could pay 
the few demanded pennies. OF 
course, on his liquor pleaty 0! 
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then got drunk, and became police cases. Our scene 
is drawn from life, and ts a free and inde- 
pendent Irish voter, who had got drunk on Tuomey’s 
rum, kicking up a row in Tuomey’s rum-shop at four 
in the afternoon. Our reporter had no time to foliow 
up the case; but from the prevalence of policemen 
in that vitinity, there is no doubt that, after the illus- 
trious Alderman had got all his pennies, he was 
conducted to the Tombs, while the virtuous and law- 
abiding Tuomey went quietly to bed. 

Our scene of counting the votes represents the can- 
vassers and poll clerks busy, late at night, in can- 
vassing the votes, and in announcing the successful 
candidates to the little knot of interested men who 
faithfully wait for the final result. Thus have we 
hastily sketched a few prominent scenes in the metro- 
polis on Election Day, and we hope our readers have 
been edified thereat. 
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( Written expressly for Frank Leslie’s Illustrated 
Newspaper.) 


THE BEAUTIFUL VAGRANT 
A Tale of Life’s Chances and Changes. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Tine next morning Mary was sick in bed. She had 
never appeared quite well since her adventure in Charles 
ton; her nervous system had experienced a terrible 
shock, and she had taken besides a very seriouscold. A 
physician was sent for, who attended her for several 
days, until, to my great joy, he pronounced her con- 
valescent, and permitted her to leave her room. 

My behavior during her sickness was pronounced by 
my young friends, Harry, &c., perfectly ridiculous. I 
had wandered about the place like a troubled spirit, 
looking like the ghost of departed joys; but she was 
my pet, my “little ewe lamb,” who had enshrined herself 
within my heart of hearts, and I shuddered at the bare 
dea of losing her. Bettie had installed herself into the 





AN INDEPENDENT VOTFIt UPHOLDING T! KE RIGHT OF THE SUFFRAGE, AT ALDERMAN 
TUOMEY’S LIQUOR SALOON, AT FOUR 0’ CLOCK \AFTERNOON. 
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TUE GREAT ELECTION RACE—THE MAYOR 


office of chief nurse, an office which Dora would 
gladly have assumed ; but Mr. Gibbons had hired 
her for governess, and governess she must be ; 
so she was obliged to begin her neighborhood 
school the very day after her arrival. Bettie, 
however, had dared to disobey her father ; she 
was the only person who could do so with 
impunity. As for poor Ned, he knew that all of 
his offences would be visited upon the head of 
his meek and unoffending mother, Mr. Gibbons’ 
invalid wife. He came every day after school, 
however, to see his step-sister, and to inquire 
after Mary’s health. 

When the physician, whose name was Perry, 
paid Mary his last professional visit,as we walked 
to the outer door together, he said, ‘Suppose 
we take a walk down the avenue ; you can leave 
your little pet long enough for that, I hope; I 
want to have a chat with you about her.” 

“Certainly, doctor,” said I; “such a subject 
would entice me anywhere.” 

“T thought so,” said the doctor, with a laugh. 
“Tom, follow with my horse,” said he, turning 
to a boy who stood near, holding his horse. 

“That’s a wonderful little thing,” said the 
doctor. He was a comical, blunt man, with one 
of the kindest hearts that ever beat in a human 
bosom. 

“ You mean Mary, doctor ?” said I. 

“Of course—who else?” 

“In what respect is she wonderful, doctor?” 

“ H—m! that’s rather a poser! Well, to begin, 
she’s wonderfully pretty. I never saw just such 
a face or figure. Take each feature separately, 
and not one of them would perhaps be pro- 
nounced a faultless model; but put them to- 
gether as God has in her face, and they are 
perfectly bewitching.” 

“So they are !” said I, enthusiastically. 

“ But let her face and figure alone,” he con- 
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PROTECTING TE SOLDIERS. 


tinued, “ everybody can see them for themselves. There’s some- 
thing so sweet, so loveable about her, and she’s not the less love- 
able because she has a pretty strong will and a pretty spicy temper 
of her own.” 

“T’ve found that out too,” said I. 

“ T don’t doubt it; but they'll never give you much trouble if you 
can only make her love you always as she does now.” 

“Does she love me so much, doctor?” 

“Now pretend you don’t know that she perfectly adores you! 
Well, you must take good care of her, or you'll not keep her long.’’ 

“What do you mean, doctor ?” said I, in alarm. 

“‘T mean that she is predisposed to a fatal disease.” 

“Good Heavens} Predisposed to what?” 

“To consumption.” 

“Consumption? Oh, doctor!” and here all the horrors of my 
own life, which had been one long battle with the germ of that 
insidious disease, came in array before me, and I shuddered and 
grew sick at heart. 

“Now, don't be frightened, my good fellow,” said the doctor. 
“T only said she was predisposed. She is young, and has a cheerfal 
temperament, and that is everything. Now,we must try to root out 
that fatal germ which grows such deadly fruit.” 

“ And how, sir?” 

“Tn the first place, she must spend her early years at the South.” 

“ But my home is at the North.” 

“ Well, what of that?” Why couldn’t you leave her at the South? 
Why couldn’t you leave her here? Don’t you mean to send her to 
school ?” 

“ Yes, doctor, I do; but I haven’t thought much about that yet. 
If I were to search the world over, I couldn’t find any man in whose 
care I would rather leave her than in that of Gen. Worthington ; but 
in the first place, I don’t know that he would like to be troubled 
with her ; and in the second, you know there is no lady at the head 
of his family, and I think Mary is at an age now when her manners 
ought to be in the care of one of her own sex.” 

“T’ll take your last objection and answer it first. Don’t you know 
that Gen. Worthington is soon to have a lady to preside over his 
establishment ?—in other words, that he is going to marry ?” 

“ You astonish me! No, I didn’t know it.” 

“ Well, he is, and very soon, too.” 
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“Do I know the lady? Have I ever seen her?” 

. ~~ and yes again ; you knowher and haveseenher. Can’t you 

ess 

“T haven’t the remotest idea of the lady.” 

“What do you say to Miss Dora?” 

“Dora? Impossible !” 

* And why?” 

“‘ Why——,, oh, no, never! It can’t be!” 

“ Why ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know exactly, but——” 

“Perhaps you want her yourself?” 

“ Oh, not at all; I am not a marrying man.” 

“ Why not?” 

“ Oh, [have good reasons; but that is wandering away from the 
subject.” 

“So itis. Well, then, Dora Mason and Gen. Worthington are to 
be married next Sunday, after church. He knows her family, which 
is as good as his. His little grandchildren need a mother’s care, and 
she will make a first-rate mother for them. She needs a home, and 
Gen. Worthington’s home is a right pleasant one.” 

“That it is; but I thought she was to have a home with Mr. 
Gibbons.” 

“The idea! 0 she was, but what sort of a home is that? That 
man’s sour face is enough to run any body erazy. What upen earth 
ever possessed Worthington to let him marry his daughter? though, 
for that matter, she was a widow, and had a right to choose for her- 
self; but what ever possessed her? Itis one of those unaccounta- 
ble things that so often astonish us as we go through life. To tell 
the truth, though, Gibbons unmarried, and looking for a rich wife, 
was a very different person from Gibbons after he had found and 
married a rich wife. Before that event he was uncommonly sweet 
and dreadfully pious ; now, you see what he is.” 

“ But what will the children do for a teacher ?” 

“Oh, you're a thorough-going utilitarian, 1 see. Well, Miss Dora 
wouldn’t hear of Gen. Worthington’s proposal till he consented to 
let her teach the children all the same as if she were still poor Dora 
Mason ; so they’re to go to school to her for the present, at any rate. 
I reckon Mrs. Gen. Worthington will have something clse to attend 
to one of these days.” 

“JT hope so. But I’m astonished and delighted at this news, I must 
confess. Gen. Worthington shows his good sense and his good taste, 
for Dora is a perfect lady ; and when she loses her sad looks, she’ll 
not be bad-looking either.” 

“No indeed! she'll be downright handsome. But I haven't dis- 
posed yet of your first objection ; and as to that, the Gen. and I 
have talked it over, and he is not only willing but anxious for the 
arrangement. Now, take my advice, and don't throw away such a 
good chance. It is the very thing for her, both body and mind. 
She couldn't be in a better winter climate, and she’ll spend her sum- 
mers in the pine land, which is the very air, of all others, for con- 
sumptive complaints. As for her mind, depend upon it Gen. 
Worthington will give his grandchildren every advantage, and she 
will share with them.” 

“Vl think of it,” said 1; “ and I’m really very much obliged to 
you, doctor, for the interest you feel in my little girl.” 

“No, you aint,” interrupted he; “how can I help feeling an in- 
terest in an interesting object? Do you suppose I[ deserve any 
eredit for it?” 

“ Credit or not, doctor,” said I, “ you deserve my love and grati- 
tude, and Mary’s too. Above all things, your candor deserves my 
lasting gratitude. Fore-warned, fore-armed, you know.” We parted, 
and | returned to the house. 

In another week Dora Mason had become Mrs. Gen. Worthing- 
ton. Mary and the little twins had found a mother worthy of the 
name, and it was settled that Mary was to remain under her care for 
several years. 

In all these arrangements, the person most to be pitied was poor 
Mrs. Gibbons, who thus lost, in a measure, the society of a sympa- 
thyzing friend. Ned and Bettie spent all their school hours with 
Dora, and the rest of the time they could shift for themselves. 





CHAPTER XXV. 


SEVERAL years rolled by, bringing their changes with them. But all 
this while my Mary remained in Carolina, an inmate of Gen. Worth- 
ington’s family. With them she flitted from “ pineland” to “ planta- 
tion,” each summer and winter; always paying a yearly visit to 
Charleston, and associating with the best society of that hospitable 
and conservative old State. 

Every winter too | paid her a long visit during my annual Southern 
tour. She frequently pleaded to accompany me, and always, when 
I left her, there was a te:rible struggle between inclination and duty, 
and plentiful showers of tears were shed ; but a consideration for her 
highest and best interests prevailed, and | always tore myself away, 
leaving her behind. I knew that she was well cared for there. She 
had every advantage that money could procure ; but over that and 
far above it, she was in an atmosphere of affection and refinement 
such as we do not often find in this tempestuous world. 

As good old Dr. Perry had predicted, Dora, or, more properly, 
Mrs. Gen. Worthington, had soon been compelled to give up her oc- 
eupation of teacher, for dearer and more interesting duties. She was 
now a plump, dignified, handsome Southern matron; and four beau- 
tiful children, two boys and two girls, now occupied or shared with 
her adopted family, her heart, and the labors of her head and 
hands. 

But the chief reason why I was so anxious to keep my precious 
charge just where a kind Providence seemed to have placed her, 
was this: that in all those years she had never been molested by 
that fearful man whom she had once called father. What bad be- 
eome of him none of us could tell ; we only knew that Mary was safe 
from his persecutions ; and that was enough, that was all we want- 
ed; and J feared to break the spell of peace and security which cir- 
eumstances bad woven around her. 

But Mary was a woman now. The time had come when my bird 
must leave her sheltering nest. She laughed at the thought of dan- 
ger, and insisted upon sharing my lot, wherever it might be cast. 

Perhaps she saw, or fancied, that my cheek grew paler, and my 
step more feeble ; but the time had come when she absolutely in- 
sisted upon remaining with me. 

Having no very good reasons to give why she should not assume at 
once the responsibilities of life, | yielded to her desire, and it was 
understood that henceforth my home was to be hers. Alas! peor 
wanderer! I hada home only in name! 


(To be eontinued.) 
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tural Shorter Catechism.—What are tiles? A Yankee in- 

ventien for draining pockets; so ealled frem the resemblance to the prevailing 
style of gentiemen’s hats. — 

What is buckwheat’ Maseuline wheat. The feminine is ealled dough. 

What is breaking? A Western phrase, signifying a regular smash-up of 
prairie-dom. The late pressure has been so heavy as to bieak thiogs generally 
out West. 

What are wild oats? A kind of grain usually sown broadcast by farm boys 
—goud for fast horses. 

What is cabbage? A plant popular among tailors with large families, 

W bat is “ garden sass?’’ Cultivated impertinerce. 

What fruit pleases garotters? Choke pears. They are also familiar with 
the art i choke. 

Why are people with corns like certain vegetables? Because they are toe 


martyrs. 
In there a vegetable hen? Yes, the egg plant. 
How can your lacies sconest secure farms? Take a “ country gentleman.”’ 
Why sre ostiers il iterate?’ Because they read only stabie hier-ataie. 
At the time the cholera wa: so bad in Prague, Dr. R. was called out 
suddeniy to see a patient. At the time he entered the sick room the famil; 


physician did the same. The two doctors found their patieot in a strong 
perspiration, and put both their bands under the bed elothes in orcer to feel bis 
pulse, but, by aceident, got bold of each other’s—‘‘ Hoe has the cholera!” 
eried Br. X. “No such thing,’’ sald the otirer; ‘‘ he’s only drunk !’’ 





TO MY BELOVED. 


Low moan the winds as they waft o’er the sea, 
Low murmur the billows that bear me from thee; 
Low sinks my heart as it beats the refrain, 
Lower, still lower—I cheer it in vain. 


Long seem the moments as onward they glide, 
Long—oh ! how long?—shall I gaze on the tide; 
Long doves the echo return the sad tone, 
Longing, still longing for hours that have flown. 


Sweet—sweet are the dreams that cheer my repose, 
Sweet are the objects that fanc’es disc!ose; 

Sweet is my rest when such visions o’ertake, 
Sweeter, still sweeter—vh ! why should I wake ? 


Hope, whisper the winds as they waft o’er the sea; 
Hope, murmur the waves that shall bear me to thee; 
Hope, answers my heart as it beats the refrain, 
Hoping—still hoping—“‘ I’ll meet thee again.” 








(Frem Advance Sheets furnished us by the courlesy of the 
Publishers, Messrs. Stanford & Delisser.) 





CHRONICLES OF THE BASTILE. 


A Tale of the Seventeenth Century. 


THE BERTAUDIERE. 


CHAPTER XVIII.—OF D’ARGENSON’S INTERVIEW WITH MAITRE ETIENNE 
QUINAULT, THE WOLaRY ; AND ROW JACQUES GOI THE MONEY FROM 
THE LATiER, 

Towakbs noon, of the same day that St. Marcel quitted the Palais des Thermes, 

a mau might have been seen wenving his way amongst the sinuous streets o! 

the Marais, taking the d rection of the Rue Vieilie du Lemple. 

lt was a gloomy morning; the north-east wind blew colu and fierce; but it 
was neither colder nor fiercer than that man’s heart, nor balf so withering as 
the tacughts that troubled it. Wrapped in a thick military cloak—his three- 
cornered hat jammed down over his brows—he stroce along, plunged in evil 
reflections; now and then knocking away with his cane whe pebbles in his 
path, or striking the dogs that obstructed it, laughing to bimseli 48 they rcam- 
pered howling away. Apparently he was agitated, for his gait was i:regular; 
now slow, now quick; now he swpped short; t en darted olf swilter than be- 
iore; his sailow face, too, alteruutely flusted and grew pale; his thin, com- 
pressed lips trembled as he muttered to himself a few indistinctsrentences; and 
nis eyes gl-ameu evilly, wandering restless/y around, glancing at every boy 
and at everytbing, bu’ resting upon nothing. Present y a huge moss ot clouds, 
hanging ominousiy over the basule, opened, burstivog duwnaards and sideways 
as though forcee apart by some crushing weight; a stream of fire, white and 
vlinding, darted from the opening, and tell hissing upon the toweis beneath; 
witb ii—even whilst it desecende.—came @ terrific crash—no echo fullowed—ii 
fell ail at once on the ear—dead, punaer’ us, distinct; no other noise could have 
resembled that crash, unless, indeed, the toundations o! the entire building had 
given way, acd the edifice itrelt sucdenly falien down, all of a heap; that would 
have been something like it, but not haif soawful. Stil the cloud remained, 
and ao did the little kcot of persons tuat were Jooking at it. 

“?lis a judgment on the wicked old place,’ suid a shopkeeper to his 
affrighted parwer. ‘If it were burnt, or razed to the ground, Paris wouldn’t 
lose much; cuzee it.”’ 

Here a strange man looked at the speaker, and chuckled again and again; 
the neighbors lvoked at him, asionished; they began to think lim out o: his 
mind. 

‘¢] doa’t see there’s much to laugh at, friend,’’ said the shopkeeper, angrily 
eying the man; *‘ thou deservest to be rent there for thy pains.’’ 

Alle es were now direcied to the Bastile. 

* Perhaps he’s beea Un. re,’’ observed another, ‘‘ and has come to tell us how 
he likes iv!’ 

Sul. tue man said nothing; he only scowled at the speakers from beneath his 
bat, and hung his head down lower, as if to avoid recognition. 

‘¢? Vis a pity that ali who belong to and have to do with it,’ once more re- 
marke. the shopkeeper, ‘* are Do. sent there to starve in company.’ 

He would have aaded scmeihing more, but his wie pulled him by the arm, 
for she caught the eye of the strange man upon Ler husband; at the same mo- 
ment, too, a neigi bor came up sna whispered something in his ear, at which 
he changed color, but instantly recovering himself, exclaimed : 

* Ah! bah! what of it? No haim con come to me for expressing an 
opinion. God save his majesty! He doesn’t know half thav’s done in 
Paris.” 

“* Jean Baptiste Poisson !’’ tlowly ejaculated a voice in the midst of the 
group. Tle name was pronounced in 4 low tone, as if the speaker were com- 
mittyng it to memory, and bad, invo.untarily, spoken aloud. The shopkeeper 
star ed, for it was bis pame. 

The strange man had not moved, but stood looking at the Bastile as before, 
He read their thoug'ts, and pushed aside one or twu of the group, in order to 
clear a passage for himself; they saw his tace—a whisper went round—he was 
reccgaized; tor his was a face, which, once seen, could not be mistaken; stull 
the man tock no notice, but resumed his walk towards the Bastile, no one at- 
tempting to stop or to speak to bim. Tbe nearer he approached the sombre 
building, and the more its grim proportions became distinct, the better pleased 
he seemed to be. At last he came up to it, when he smiled and nodged his 
head, as if he recognized some old and valued friend. He stopped short in his 
waik to look at it, scanned the height of the walls, and chuckled egain as he 
though* of their thickness, of tee tnicker ones which they encompassed, and 
of the broad citch between them. He reached the outer gate; the guard was 
being relieved; wheu the officer saw him, he saluted him, and the sentry pre- 
sented arms. 

** Where did the lightning fall ?”’ said he to the officer. 

‘*On the platform, monseigneur,’’ ausweied the latter; ‘‘over the Tour de 
la Libecté.’ . 

‘* Tonnerre dieu!’ exclaimed the other, hal. alarmed for the safety of the 
towers; *‘ did it do any damage ?”’ 

* Liule or none to the building, monseigneur,’’ replied the officer; ‘‘ but it 
killed the senticel on duty.’’ 

“Oh! is that all? good |!” ejaculated D’ Argenson, who has doubtless already 
been recognized as the man in the eak, and turning abruptly on his heel pro- 
ceeded down the Rue St. Antoine. 

Once more he reached the Rue Vielle du Temple, but this time seemed to 
know where he was, for be examined the houses as he west along, till he 
stopped at a dirty-looking old fashioned door, opening into a great courtyard, 
at the bottom of whic. was a flight of stone steps leading up to an old 
wooden porch, all worm-eaten and blistered. 

“ Maitre Quinault!’’? growled he, scowling at the old porter as he passed by 
his lodge; ** 1 suppose he’s at home ’’* 

‘* He never goes out, at least by day,’’ replied the porter, sharply, at the 
same time eyeing the lieutenan: of police from top to toe. 

‘¢ D’Argenson crossed the courtyard and mounted to the seoond story; there 
was no mistaking the door, for ‘* tude, Quinaull, Nolaire Publique,’’ painted in 
large black letters, stared him in the tace. 

The house in which this worthy public functionary dwelt was a very large 
houre, six stories high, but although his own he occupied only a very small 
portten of it, mame'y, haif of the second floor. 

There was io that little, dirty office of his, rangei upon sundry rows of 
shelves, a vast essortment of boxes, all lettered alphabetically, from A to Z, 
and labeiled with dates more than half a century old; there were cupboards 
also, tall narrow cupboards, reaching from the ceiling to the floor, full of 
pigeon-boles, crowded with old pareameats and dusty papers tied round in 
bundies, with red tapes, aad blaek tapes, and blue tapes; and some not tied at 
ali, but lying alous lovee and seatiered in drawers that stood half open; two 
three legged weodes stools, one for the notary, the other for his clerk, stood 
on each side of the cesk, and in the midde, near the chimney, a ehair for 
visitors. 

D’Argecson tnrned the handle of the door, ard pushing it open walked in 
without eeremony, greatly te the astonishment of the notary, who was alone, 
and anprepered for so abrupt an entry, 

Maire. Etienne Quinault was a littie, mean-looking, meagre, sallow-visaged 
man, now on the verge of three-soore, and had looked as old when only thirty- 
five; his features were sharp and prominent; his nose bony; his brows angular 
and knotty; a few gray hairs were seattered about his tem plos and around the 
baek of his head, whilst his long eyebrows bristled out over his deep-set eyes 
like so many crooked wires 

A stranger meeting Maitre Quinault in the street, hobbling along at night- 
fall, would have given him a couple of sous, and thought he had done an aet 
of eharity, he looked so abject, so poverty-stricken; and had Maitre Quinault 
met with so charitable a stranger he would have laughed in his sleeve, pock- 
eted the donation, and humbly thanked the donor. 

When the lieutenant of police entered the notary turned yellower than usual, 
and started from his seat; he was poring over a bunile of dirty parchments, 
hada greasy black silk ekull-cap upon his head, aad was encas:d in an old 

irty morning gown; he recognized his visiter, and advanced a step or two to 
meet him 

‘No ceremony with me, Maitre Quinault,’’ eaid the latter; ‘thou canst see 
I make none with thee.’’ 


* This visit, monseigneur,’’ replied the notary, “ is as unexpected a4 usual; 
it does me very great Jonor; I am delighted to receive you.” If he was he aid 
not Jook so, 

**No doubt! no doubt!’ retorted the other, seating himeelf opposite to th 
notary; “thou hast often come to me, but "tia a long time since I paid the a 
visit.”? 

‘ ix—let me see,”’ observed Meitre Quinault, musingly; “ah! ’tis nearly 


five and twenty years ago since monseigneur honored me #0; time passes very 
rap'd'y—very 

**1 velieve it was about five and twenty years ago that I came to thee here,’ 
responded D’Argenson, gloomily; ‘dost thou remember under what cireum- 
stances ?’’ 


, 





‘Perfectly, mon ,”? answered the notary, trembling violently ; “‘my 
prosperity dates from that period.”’ 

“ We both have prospered since Maitre Quinault; more than we de- 
serve. You notaries live by roguery, and therefore should entertain a good 
opinion of a rogue; ergo, Maitre Quinault, think well of thyself?’ 

“fT have ever entertained a great opinion of monseigneur,” replied the 
no‘ary with an ironical distortion of his counterance, which he could not, in 
spite of all his efforts, write into a smile; ‘“‘ he was alweys my superior.” 

The gloomy lieutenant of police Jaughed outright at Maitre Quinault’s sally, 
but although he laughed so, not a muscle of his face moved; it made the notary 
sbudder to hear him, who, te conceal his tremor, stooped down and raked 
together the embers of the scanty fire, wondering what his visitor would say 
next. 

‘*T knew we understood each other,’ observed he at Jast, with peculiar 
emphasis; ‘‘ we are old acquaintances enovgh for that; thirty years, Maitre 
Quicault; thirty years! ‘twas I made thee rich; ’twas I made the what thou 
art; thou owest everything to me—wealth, position, life——”’ 

The notary turned yellower still, his knees smote together, his jaw dropped 
he remained nailed to bis seat, staring wildly at his tormentor, who appeared 
to take a savage pleasure in increasing bis embarrassment. 

‘ah!’ continued the lieutenant of police; “it was a black affair enough, 
that first of thine. But thy second was worse. Very fortunate thou wert in 
having a friend at court; convenient place the Bastile for a dangerous witness, 
is it not, Maitre Quinault? ’Tis a long while since, but I dare say he would 
know thee, even now.”’ 

*« Does he still live, then, monseiyneur?’’ inquired the trembling notary. 
“Has not five-and twenty years’ confinement killed him? On! horrid, 
horrid |’? Here the wretched man buried his face in his hands, his breast 
heaving convulsively. 

** Well, well,’ observed D’Argenson, derisively; ‘‘since thou dost com. 
miserate him thou canst take his place iftheu wilt; or, thou art not too old to 
hang—the hand of Monsieur of Paris is well im, I find him plenty ef work.’’ 

“No, no, no!’ ejaculated the other. ‘I have endured the tortures of 
remorse so many yeare—I can endure them longer. Let me die im my bed—not 
on the gibbet—not in the Bastile! I cannot live many years more ; let me not 
die before my time!’ 

The anguish of the hoary culprit became positively appalling, the cold 
sweat stood out in large drops from every pore, his teeth chattered, lis long, 
bony fingers clutched the sides ef his seat, and his whole frame shook. Any 
other but D’ Argenson would have shrunk from the sight, but he did not; he 
still looked at him in silence and unmoved, inwardly chuckling at his contor- 
tions. 

‘“Why, monsieur,’”’ gasped the notary, ‘‘ why, for the first time since it 
occurred do you now revert to that horrid transaction? Have you another 
deed like it to propose? Oh! oh !”” 

‘* Did 1 tel: thee to forge thy master’s will?’ asked D’Argenson, sneeringly. 
“Perhaps I did. I think I did. I think I can remember telling thee to do 
that——”’ 

‘No, not that, monseigneur; but the other—the other! Yes, that was 
done fir you-—”’’ 

“Forme! Ia provokerto murder! Calumny, calumny, Maitre Quinault] 
rank calumny; mort dren !”’ 

‘* But your letter, monseigneur 

“My letter! Ah,ah! True, J] expressed a wish that he might die suddenly, 
but was that telling thee te—to murder him? That’s an ugly word, Maiire 
Quinault, and an uglier deed.’”’ 

‘The deed was yours, monseigneur. ’Twas done at your instigation; ’twas 
done for you! By Heaven it wax !’’ 

‘¢°Twas done by thee, say, to secure my favor, sang dieu! Because I saved 
thy neck five years before Ab, ah! Thou thoughtest to put mine in the 
same noose. A convenient place the Bastile, Sieur Quinault !” 

A short pause succeeded, which was interrupted by the notary. 

‘*No mor, monseigneuvr, no more on this subject. Yet, I repeat that deed 
was dene to serve your interests; had I secured his papers our position now 
might have differed ”’ 

** Well, Maitre Quinault, ’twas not my fault that he brought only the copies 
of the deeds with him; he was too cunning for us there. Taou hast them still 
in thy possession ?”’ 

“They aresafe, monseigneur; I have not touched them sincs.’’ 

‘Good, good |”? replied the lieutenant of police, rubbing bis hands. He 
then drew close up to tbe notary, and leaning forward, looked steadfastly in 
his face for a few moments, when he again broke silence: 

‘That name was well written at the foot of thy master’s will, Maitre 
Quinault, and might heve passed as his own handwriing bad I alone not 
known better; but I kept my seeret and saved thy neck, Maitre Quinault.”’ 

3 fwas a rervice I never forget, monseigneur.’”’ 

“Nor I, mort diew! It served to bind thee to my interests, and thou hast 
ever since remained a williog instrument in my hands. Nay, don’t tremble. 
I scruple not to give thee thy due, nor to own my obl'gations, why shouldst 
thou tremble to hear truth from my lips ?”” 

“Tt comes so seliom,’’ retorted the notary, with a bitter smile, “and 
always inopportunely.”’ 

“Good, good |”? ejaculated D’Argenson: “ But like thyself—bitter, bitter! 
Ah, ah! lam glad thou art growing less gloomy.”’ 

‘Speak, monsemgneur, speak,’ said the other hurriedly, and gasping pain- 
fully; ‘‘ what have you now in hand?” 

“T was observing,’”’ resumed the lieutenant of police, without appearing to 
notice the notary’s agony, ‘‘ that the signature at the foot of thy eid master’s 
will was perfect—perfect |’’ 

** Well, monseigneur ?”’ 

‘* Well, Maitre Quinault, one name is as easy to sign as another. Look; ’tis 
easily done.’”’ Here he exhibited an engrossed document, which he placed in 
the notary’s haus, continuing, ‘* Dost thou comprehend me?” 

‘‘] do, monseignevr. But the real will——” 

‘*I knew we understeod each ether !’’ exclaimed D’Argenson, interrupting 
his se ‘thou wilt then do me this little favor, eh? Thy reward shall 
be ample.’ 

‘* Monseigneur, I am rich already: what will money avail me? And what 
do you ask me to do, monseignenr ? fo frge a murdered man’s signature. 
Take all I possess, but leave me isnocent of this criee. I dare not !’’ 

** Tis not money I will offer thee,’”’ continued D’Argenson, heedless of the 
notary’s appeal, ‘* but the post of First Judge of the Cour Royale of the Seine, 
now vacant; ‘tis an appoiotmeat wich I can command for thee. It will, at 
anv ra'e, be better than the Bastile.’’ 

The lat‘er p used awhile ere he replied ; he knew the character of the man 
he hat to ceal with, and that his life #as at his mercy ; but a new sentiment 
bad suddeuly been awakened in his breast ; a sentiment more potent in its 
effec’s than the pangs of remorse ; 1t was amb'tion, to which he bad early 
sacrificed his probity ; and’ though avarice had since disputed the palm with 
h's dormant passion, and for magy years ruled paramount over his heart, now, 
that he saw an opportunity of grati’ying it, beyond his hopes, and of renderi 
it the means of adding to his stores of ill-gotten wealth, it once more assum 
iis empire, and to it he again sacrificed his new-born repentance. 

*T consent, monseigneur,”’ said he, bis eyes glistening at the bright prospect 
80 unexpected!y opened before him ; ‘‘ when shaliI enter upon the duties of my 
new office ?”’ 

“*T will this very day procure the minister’s assent to my norsination,” re- 
plied D’Argenson ; ‘ within a week, at latest, expect the official letter from 
the inverior ; let the document before thee be ready by then.”’ 

** Your commands shall be obeyed, monse.gneur.”’ 

“ And now of the Baron de 3t. Auney,’’ coutinued the lieutenant of police ; 
«‘yemember my instructions to thee yesterday ; not an hour’s grace, not ® 
moment’s respite.’’ 

‘¢ But, monseigneur,’’ said the notary, interrupting his visitor ; ‘‘ this course 
is most unusual ; the time allowed him by the supreme court has not yet ex- 

ired ; it yet wants three whole weeks of the term.”’ 

«Jam the supreme court, ’Sieur Quinault ; I command it.”’ 

«He will not be prepared to pay the sum, at so short a notice, monseig- 
neur.’’ 

«| know it, "Sieur Quinault, I know it ; I expect it ; I don’t want him to be 
prepared, tonnerre dieu! not ® moment’s grece must thou grant him, though 
he should even offer thee a part of the sum !’’ 

‘Tis well!” replied the notary ; “I will prepare the writ for his arrest. Is 
not that what you desire, monssigneur?’’ 

D’Argenson nodded his head, approvingly ; his companion again broke 
silence : 

“May Iask,’’ said he, “why monseigneur has decided upon pursuing 
unusual a course ?’’ 

‘‘ Why?” retorted the other, frownieg hideously ; “that brat is alive ; dost 
thou hear that, Maitre Quinault? the brat is alive I say ; should the baron by 
any cance diseover him, my plans would be frustrated ; dost thou com 

rehend ?’’ 
me It ia monseigneur’s aim that he should not have that chance ; I compre 
kend perfectly ; ’tisa most pohties'ep. But, the—the—” 

‘* The brat ?’’ asked the lieutenant of poliee. 

‘* Exactly, monseigneur ; do yeu know where he is to be found ?”’ 

“ Sang diew! no! he is im Paris ; that munch I know, and it shall go bard 
but I discover him.’’ 

*¢ What then ?”’ inquired the sotary. ! 

“What! why the Bastile, Mattre Quinault; there he shall rot ; he shall! 
and Ads fate aball be thine, Maitre Quivault, if my commands are not obeyed ; 
so beware.’’ 4 

Whilst he spoke, D’Argenson’s face beeame livid with passion ; he had rise® 
from his seat to clutch the notary by the arm, who stood appalied at the de- 

monia¢ expression of his countemance ; at length the latter quitted his b 
and pointing to the table, on which Maitre Quinault had thrown the docume®! 
in question, nodded siguificamty at him, and laying his hand on the handle 
the door, added : 

‘* A good morning to thee, Maitre Quinault ; remember |’”’ another moment, 
and his heavy foots.eps resounded down the old stairs. red 

As econ as he was iairly gone, and the notary had, in a measure, wee 
from the trepidation which the late scene had excited, he proceeded to fi 
the conditions of his infamous bargain with the lieutenant of police. d 

Oveotng one of the secret drawers of his bureau, he selected s bundle of p* 
pers therefrom, having perused which, as avo che parchment that was to S 
signed, he reseated humself, and commenced a series of «xper'mepts 1D re 
manghip, in order to perfect himse!f in eounterieiting the signature of 
deceased individua! , 

Now, generally speaking, Mei‘re Quinanli’s hand was steady ; remarkably # 
for an old man’s; but eontrary te custom, it suddently began te shake in s¥ 
&@ manner, that he could scarcely hold the pen ; he attempted over a 

again, to write the name, but every time he did it, his hand trembled 
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violently than before ; it appeared stricken with palsy all at once ; he then 
tried his own name ; he thought that might bring him more into the way of it; 
QUINAULT, there it was, distinct and bold enough ; more like print than 
perm ; not a lime out of proporticn ; up-strokes clear, down strckes ditto, 
capital letiers perfect ; he attempted the other name again ; same result ; he 
could not get over the first letter ; he kept looking acro-s his shou'der too, just 
as though he fancied somebody was watchicg him ; he had never felt so un- 
comiortable, sinc? the night he first essayed to counterfeit his master’s signa- 
ture ; the night that the latter lay speechiess, dying ; in the adjoining cham- 
ber. Maitre Quinault thought of all this, aad of the large fire he made up. in 
that very hearth, 10 burn ube original wili; and looked over bis shoulder a 
a great many times, but still kept on trying his skill at the name ; at last he 
hit #t ; not a shadow of difference ; he held his hand, with the pen in it up to 
the light ; it aid not shake ; he lisiened, locked over his shoulder again ; again 
at the dead man’s signa ure, and in le s than a minute a fec-simiie of it ap- 
peared at the foot oi the parchment before him ; he compared ithe two; one 
was not to be distinguished from the other. He cid not hear the door open, 
nor the. footsteps of the man, whose eyes met his when he looked up after 
completing his labors, 

“ What’s tbe matter?’ said the intruder, abruptly; ‘“what makes thee 
stare at me in that manner? I’m no ghost!’ 

*¢ Where—where didst thou come from—how camest thou here?’’ gasped 
the notary, trembling, and gazing wildly at the new comer. 

‘Teame from the street, and through the door,’’ retorted the other; ‘dost 
think I could come through the keyhele? Why dost thou shrink from me? 
I’m flesh and biood like thyself!” so saying, the visitor bounded to the s‘de of 
Etienne Quivault, and taking him by the collar, shook him rudely for the 
space of half a minute, when he loosed him, observing, 

“ Art thou satisfied? Come, I have no time to lose; to business !’” 

“« What is thy businese?’”’ asked the notary, slowly recovering from his ter- 
ror, though the restorative had nearly driven the breath out of his body. 

Pr Why ! Lam poor—thou art rich; andl am come to borrow money from 

e@.’? 

** 1 rich |’? screamed Quinault; ‘I am poor as thyself! I have no money to 
lend, friend; go |’”’ 
ais (shail not,”’ retorted the other. ‘See, Ican give thee security for the 

n. 

*- Ah! let me look, let me look,” quickly responded the notary; ‘‘ what 
sum?’ 

‘A trifle; only a hundred thousand crowns?’ answered Jacques, for it 
was he, 

‘his announcement was reeeived with a yell of astonishment, which, how- 
ever, produced no effect upon the spy, who maintained his coolness, and his 
position near the table of the legal cflicial. 

** A hundred thousand crowns !’’ exclaimed the Jatter; ‘‘ thou art mad! Go! 
go away, man, thou art mad; mad, stark mad! A hundred thousand 
crowns! Where am I to get such a sum?” 

** From yon inner room, to be sure !’’ replied Jacques; ‘‘ if thou keepest thy 
money in a chest, thou must go to a chest for it.’’ 

A long pause followed, for, as Jacques spoke, the countenance and manner 
of the notary underwent a sudden change; he gasped for breath—clutched the 
desk—staring, apparently horror-stricken, at the speaker, and cowering be- 
neath his gaze. Agvin he stared at Jacques, making a sign that he should 
keep off, and sunk into his seat, sobbing convulsively; still Jacques spoke not. 
At length the old man looked up once more; he knew it was all ancy. thet he 
was betraying him-elf to a stranger, yet could not suppress the thoughts that 
agita ed his breast; with a violent effort he broke silenee, saying, in a hollow 
voice, 

** Sian, who are you ?”’ 

‘My name is Jacques,’’ replied that individual. 
Monsieur D’Argenson dues. Iam in his service.’’ 

The speil was broken; the no'wry was himsell once more; he arose, wiping 
the streams of perspiration from his brow and head, and resumed the col- 
loquy. 

**Excuse this agitation, Sieur Jacques; but I am old, and subject io— 
¢Qeuuns?? 

‘*Qualms of conscience,’ said the latter, interrupting him ; ‘‘ that’s not 
my busixvess.’’ 

Maitre Quivavlt perceived the uselessness of disguising the truth from the 
spy, who was peremptory, and apparently well acquamted with his babits. 

** You speke of security,’’ observed he, tremulcusly; ‘ of what kind ?”’ 

‘This is it,’? answered Jacques, tendering the bond he had obtained from 
St. Mare«l. 

Etienne Quinault perused it attentively, but started when he came to the 
name appended at the foot thereof; of ali others it was the last he expected to 
find the.e, though the very ove be could most have wished fcr. 

** The name is good; but where shall I find this ’Siewr St. Angin ?”’ 

Jacques was in ture astonished; he had not anticipated sucu ready acqui 
escence; but cont: oliing his feelings, answered evarively: 

‘1 am only comimissiuned to receive the amount; since thou findest the 
security good, give me the money 

‘I cannot on such conditions,’”? responded Maitre Quinault; ‘“‘nay, I will 
not !”’ 

he spy was not unprepared for this refusal; indeed, in the anticipation of 
it, he ha. retained the letire-de-cachet, which, as will be remembered, bad pro 
duced such an effect upon St. Marcel; coolly withdrawing it trom his vest, be 
exhibired it to the astounded notary, saying, 

Then thou shalt come with me to the Bastile. 
ault.’? 

ine latter considered awhile, when, recovering his self-possession, he re- 
plied, with a sarcastic lavgb: 

** Find the man—ay! but Il am not the man, ’Sieur Jacques !’’ 

‘Tell that to St. Marc,’ retcrted the other, derisiveiy; ‘‘ perhaps he will 
believe thee! I will, atany rate, at once apprehend thee on suspicion. Ah! 
ah! ah! ’tis thou who wilt be the victim of the mistake, not I.” 

No alternative remained save to accede to the spy’s demand; even had he 
refused the proffered eccurity, the le(tre-de cachet was evidently intended to be 
employed as an instrument of cocrcion, ggaipst the immediate execntion of 
which there was no appeal; but he bad expressed himself satisfied with the 
security, aod the spy’» menace had effectually set aside the only objection he 
had himeeif rai.ed against acvancing the sum demanéed, 

Perceiving the effect his threat hud created, Jacques again addressed him: 

**T Lave no time to Jose, Sieur Notaire,’’ said he; “is thy choice made?’ 

* shou shalt have the money—thou shalt have the money,” hurriedly re- 
eponded Maitre Quinault. 

The old man totiered into an adjoining apartment, leaving Jacques standing 
by the tabi-. The latter had now :ecove red from his surprise at the notary’s 
ready acceptance of the bond, and in vain attempted to fathom the secret; 
suddenly his eye fell upon the payer to which Maiire Quinault had appended 
the forged signature; he turned deadly pale as he ran bis eye over its contents; 
a glimpse of the truth flashed upon him; his rage knew no bounds; but, with- 
out much difficulty, he suppressed it, and ere the old man had returned, the 
eloud bad passed away from his brow. 

The latter had now made some five or six journeys, each time returning 
loaced with two well-filled bags, which he placed on the table; his face had 
become livid and distorted witn the efforts he made to control his grief at part- 
ing with so much of his wealih. 

““‘Lhisty thousand crowns,” said he; ‘all in gold—good gold; oh! when 
shall | «ver see it again !”’ 

** No whining,” said the spy; “it ought to be a relief to thy conscience to 
get rid of it.’”’ 

The old man again stared vacantly at the speaker, and made another 
journey. 

* borty thousand !’’ seid he, placing two more bags near the others. 

“Stop! suddenly excaimed the spy; “1 would eave thee from farther 
trouble, Maitre Quirault!’ The latter Jocked ix quirt: gly at Jacques, who 
continued: ‘ lhou hast a claim against the Baron de St. Auney tor sixty-tive 
thousand crowns. Nay! don’t start, but listen to me. Thou must give mea 
quitiance, in full, for the amount of his debt to Monseigneur D Argeusen, and 
1 will in exchange give thee this bond, and take the baiance.”’ 

The notary was mute; D’Argenson’s injunctions and threats recurred to 
him, but remonstrance, he knew, would be uselessly opposed to the determi- 
nation of Jacques, wbo, doubt.ess, was equally prepared to enforce compliance 
with this as with bis former request; he thererore determined to obey him, but 
inwardly resolved immeciately te lay the whole transaction before the lieu 
tenant of police, hoping not only to recover his money from the spy, as also 
the acquittance he demanced, on the part of the baron, but still to retain pos- 
session of the Sieur St. Angin’s bond. But the alacrity he manifested excited 
Jacques’ suspicion, who, whilst the no‘ary completed the receipt 
deriwg on the means of baffling any treache ry on his part 

* There, then, ’sieur Jacquex,’’ said Maitre Quinault; ‘there are the baron’s 
bonds, and thee is his acquittance in full; give me the ’Sieur St. Angin’s 
security.’’ 

ihe spy examined the papers very minutely, and fi ding them correct, 
pleced them in his bosom; he then drew from beneath his cloak a large bag, in 
which he deposited the notary’s gold, casting the ponderous mass across his 
shoulder with the greatest ease »nd nonchalance 

** There is the bond,’’ exclaimed Le, placing it upon the table before Maitre 
Quipault. ‘* Art thou satisfied ?”’ 

““Y am,”’ was the brief reply, as the speaker perused the precious 
parchment. 

‘* And so am I, ’Sieur Quinault! and safe !’’ ejaculated Jacques, snatching 
up the document to which the notary had attached the forgea pame, ere that 
tunctionary could prevent the act. ‘ Breathe but my name, and——’’ here 
he shook the paper triumphantly, “there shall be hanging at the Greve.”’ 
So saying, be gained the door and disappeared, leaving the terror-stricken 
Etienne Quinault too agitated to make any effort to stop him. 
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CHAPTER XIX.—SI. MARCEL FULFILS AN IMPORTANT MISSION, 
BECOMES SUDDENLY ENAMORED OF SOLITUDE. 

It yet wanted two whole days of the time appointed by Madame de Maintenon 

for the next visit of Jeanne: e St. Aune) ; an event which the maicen awaited 

with feeliops of intemse apxiety. The nevrer the period approached, the mre 
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Q@giiaicd sLe became, although in the preence of her father she succeeded in 
supprersing ull outward tbhcw of menta! a ish. 

But the old man’s heart was heavy: it yearned after his other « o whos 
sel'-derotion he was indebted tor Lis liber 

His effurts, a3 also those of Jeanne, t cure an rview with the young 
victim, haa pr ved ineffec ual, and though rmission we ceorced them to 





write to her, thelr ietlers r@wained unpauswered Dai y be wandered arvund 


he hated walls of the Bastile, looking anxiously towards the platiorm on the 





towers, in the hope of catching a glimpse of her person, but only to return 
disappointed. He doubted not that Louis Quatorze, to whom he had for- 
warced a memoris! of her cose, would command her liberation, whatever the 
issue of the suit pending against him in the supreme court. 

In anticipation, 1hen, of the cecision of his venal judges—at whose hands 
experience had taught him not to expect justice—he had resolved upon appro- 
priating from the accumulated 1evenues of the property which he held in trust 
jor the heir of his deceased friend, a sum sv ffivient to meet the amount of the 
bonds in the porsession of his adversary’s jegal agent, Maitre Quinauit, whom 
he now wore iban suspected of treachery. ‘ibe step was one which bis high 
sense of honor repudiated, but it was his last, his sole 1e*ource to save bimsel! 
and daughters from inevitable ruin, and the property itself from ultimately 
falling into the hands of his prosecutor. 

All irresolution vani hed en the receipt of an unexpected missive from the 
Supreme Court, commandirg him, within the space of three days, to p»y Mon- 
seigneur D’Argenson tbe sum of sixty-five thousand crowns, or, in default, to 
surrender his person to his most Christian Majesty’s governor of the Bastile; 
he at once perceived from what quarter this command emanated, and that no 
time was to be lost if he hoped to counteract this last treachery of his old 
enemies. 

Meantime Jeanne had kept her visit to Versailles a profound seeret from her 
father, lest, in the event of Madame de Maintenon’s intercession proving inef- 
fectual, she should increase the anguish of a disappointment; she had not con- 
fided even in old Prévét, whose babbling propensities would, in case of success, 
certainly mar the pleasure of a surprise. 

And now the morning was clear and mild; one of those genial mornings in 
December which are often wont to hang upon the skirts of the autumn, as 
though striving to drag it back to keep winter away as long as possible; no 
frost, no fog, no damp, but bright, crisp and dry; one of those morniugs when 
the buoyant gir gives wings to the spirits, and the. body feels as though it 
could quit the earth with a bound and sail amongst the fl-ecy clouds above. 

Sach were Jeanne’s sensations; such her thoughts; Prévot expressed hers 
to». 

‘¢ A re-markably fire morning, to be sure! howl love to walk out in such 
weatber ! it does on? so much guod ! when a giri I used to be remarkably fond 
of walking, ard so I shouid be now——”’ She stopped short, and clinging to 
her young mistress’s arm gave a shudder, staring vacantly straight beiore her, 

‘‘ Why, Piévét! what’s the matter ?” exclaimed Jeanne, much alarmed. 

‘Oh! the horrid face !’’ ejaculated the matron; I saw it in amongst the 
trees there in front of us.’’ 

‘“‘ Pray let us return, good Prévét,” responded Jeanne; ‘thou hast quite 
alarmed me.”’ 

‘* Perhaps,”’ remonstrated the nurse, “I was mistaken; for though I have 
been looking at the same place ever since, I haven’t seen anything of it again; 
a most re-markable circumstance, certainly.’’ 

‘*T should say that it was fancy, nurse,’’? observed her young companion ; 
“that goes a great way rometimes, and I must confess I cannot see anything 
like a face.”’ 

‘¢ Well, it might have been fancy, child; yet I can hardly believe fancy would 
make a tree make faces at me ; ugh! and such a face! re-markably frightful 
to be sure.’”’ 

They had now reached the grand avenue at the western end of which rose 
the stately palace of the Luxembourg, with its white frontege and countless 
windows. Prévét was in ecstacies; stopping short she withdrew her arm from 
within Jeanne’s, pullec on her mittens, adjusted her spectacles more firmly 
upon ber nose, and throwing up her bands, opening her eyes at the same time, 
exclaimed, 

‘* Beautiful ! re-markably beautiful, to be sure!” 

‘“Come, nurse,’’ said Jeanne, advancing a step or two without her ; ‘‘thou 
wilt be remark ? 

the matron } 1ed to rejoin her cempanion, turning her head this way and 
that way to adm re—now a statue, now an urn, now the divers cariatides, 
placed here and there along the avenues and at the corners of the walks ; 
every hing she beheld n et with her apprival. Not far off was a young man 
elegantly attired, who appeared to her to be watching her movements; al. hough 
once or twice she fancied that his dark eyes were bent more intently upon her 
young mistress. They waked on, and so did he; now he would be before them, 
then behind, then on one side, then before them again. Jeanne pulled her 
hcod more over her face, for she too had perceived him, and felt uncomfortable 
when sbe met his gaze; twitching ’révot by the arm she said, in a whisper, as 
they turned into another walk, 

‘* Nurse, ’tis time we returned,’ 

Prévét heard the appeal but answered not, being absorbed in the contem- 
plation of a grotto at the end of an avenue they had just entered, 

Finding that the avenue had no outlet, they turned back for the purpose of 
regaining the principal waik. ‘They came toa wooden bench fixed beneath a 
tali birch, upon the tormer of which the matron’s eyes no soouer rested than 
she ejaculated, 

‘* Let us be seated.”’ 

To inéulge her o'd companion Jeanne readily assented, being moreover in 
that pensive state of mind whenthe will is no longer an active but a passive 
agent, and se*ting her:elf by her side resumed the conversation. 

‘Is it not very singular, nurse,’’ said sbe, ‘‘that we have never heard any 
tidings of poor JuLe’s lover, St. Leu? I almost fear some calamity has befallen 
him, too !’’ 

‘* Re markably singular, child ! for my part I should not be surprised to hear 
that be had got into the Bastiile.”’ 

“The Bastile, nurse? What makes thee think of that place aboveall others; 
what could he bave done to be sent there?” 

She was delivering herself of this last remark when the same elegant young 
man approached them f10m an opposite direction; he passed by them once, 
looking fixedly at Jeanne, and then returned; when, stopping immediately in 
front of her be d ffed his beaver, saluting her with a bow ihat would have done 
honor to the oldest noble of court. 

‘‘ Re-markably fine young man,’’ observed Prévét in a whisper, as he drew 
near; ‘*] woncer who he is ?”’ 

‘+ Excuse me, mademoiselle, 
have | not the honor of acdressing Mademoi-elle de St. Auney ? 

“That is my name, indeed, monsieur,”’ replied Jeanne, blushing deeply, and 
drawivg her hood more over her face to conceal her confusion. 

“I thought I could not be mistaken,’’ answered he; ‘‘ the likeness to your 
sister is really striking.’’ 

At the men ion cf her sister’s name Jeanne turned pale, and was so moved 
she could not speak. The stranger observed her embarrassment, and seeking 
to afford her time to recover herrelf, continued, 

‘Tam sorry you left her at home; she would have 

** At home |’’ ejaculated Jeanne, bursting into tears; ‘‘oh, monsieur, then 
you “o not know os 

“What is it—wbat happened?” said the stranger hurriedly, his changing 
countenance betray irg his anxiety. 

“Oh, they have taken her to the Bastile?”’ sobbed the maiden. 

‘Gracious heaven ! poor St. Leu!’ 

** Do you know St. Leu, then, monsieur ?”’ 

“pow him! We were comrades—officers of the same corps. My name is 
St. Marcel le Trouvé; you may bave heard him mention my name. He com- 
missioned me to deliver this letter to Mademoiselle Julie; but, under circum- 
stances, I had perbaps better retain it.’’ 

“No; give it to me, monrsieur,’’ returned Jeanne, taking the letter; * it is 
better you should; for perhaps we sbal! find an opportunity of sending it to 
her But why was not Monsieur de St Leu his own messenger ?’”’ 

“ He—he is indisposed,’’ stam mered St. Marcel; ‘‘ he is for the present con- 
fined to his chamber. If you will permit me, mademoiselle, I will conduct you 
home,’’ continued he, seeing that Jeaune had ari-en to depart. 

‘IT cannot refuse your escort, monsieur,’”’ answered Jeanne, courtesying; 
besides, a friend of the Chevalier St. Leu will be always welcome to vur hospi- 
tality; but my father is from bome.”’ 

With this Jeanne offered her arm to Prévét, and directed her steps home- 
ward, St. Marcel walking by their side. 

‘| will, with your permission, mademoiselle.”’ returned the latter, ‘‘ pay you 
a visit to-morrow; I mount guard at the palace to-day at twelve, aud it is 
already pasteleven, But I have yet another message; ’tis to request you to 
give this packet to monsieur le baron. Teli him that a friend commissioned 
ine to deliver it.”’ 

So saying he placed in her hands a sealed packet addressed to her father, and 
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having brought them by a different path to asmali gate which opened into the 
tue d’Enfer, immediately opposite the baron’s residence, bowed an adieu to 
Jeanne, m*tioning the sentinel on duty '0 open the gate, an order which was 
peremptorily obeyed, the soldier prese nting arms to him as he passed through, 
conducting Jeanne and ber nurse 

As St. Marcel once more turned into the avenue where he had first caught 
sight of Jeanne he met D’Argenson face to face, who, looking inquisitively at 
him, bowed and passed on, the former returning the salute in siience. ‘here 
was nothing very extraordinary in the circums‘ance itself—the encountering 
the lieutenant of police in a public garden, yet St. Mercel felt an involuntary 
shudder inwever, with the disaypearance of tbe individual his equammi'y 
returned, ard he Jaughed to himself as be thought of the manner in which 
Jacques had deceived bis employer with respect to the execution of the lettre- 
de-cachet against the Duke ae Chartres’ midnight assailant. 
On the night preceding the foregoing events, according to appointment, St. 
Marcel repaired to the cabaret called the ‘‘ Cep-de Vigne,” kept, as will be 
faitre Chopin, who, on bis making himself known, concucted 





and thence, by a secret door opening into the subterraneous 
’alsis des Thermes, straight to the apartment of the spy, who 

H : g to receive him 
The interview was brief but important. It put St. Marcel in possersion of 


the dreaded Itire-de-cachet, avd of the sum which Jacques had extorted from 


the notary, but which, for obvious reasons, he was compelled to leave, taking 
way only a sufi ney for present purposes. Itdid more ; it inspired our hero 
n his mysterious friend, whom he had not quitted that morn- 
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ng withou picions of his sincerity; and, mm corsideration of the secret pro 
€ n tl i Tor ts members, reconciled him to the idea of belonging to 
the communit ch Jacques was el 
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(To be continued ) 





A COLUMN OF GOLD. 


Mary Johnson lives in Kentucky, and has—or had—a beau, who stole 
a horse to go and see ber, and got iv jail by consequence. Among the letters 
found on him was one from the charming Mary, done up in poetry. Here is a 
specimen verse: 

“Mary Jobnson is my name, 
And single is my station; 
And happy will be the litue man 
Who makes the alteration !’’ 


Promotion.—aA lieutenant by the name of Broom was advavced to a 
captaincy, and, naturally enough, liked to hear himself sddressed as Captain 
Broom. One of his friends persisted in calling him plain Broom, much to his 
annoyance, and one day (having done so for the fortieth time) Broom | 
* You will remember, sir, that Ihave a handle to my name.” ‘ Ab,’’ 
his termentor, “‘so you have: well, Broom-handle, how are you ?”” 


I Would Not be Forgot. 
I would not be remember’d 
When thy heart is full of glee, 
I would not have thy mirthful hours 
Disturb’d by thoughts of me; 
But when thy joyous humor 
Shall yield to sober thought; 
In thy hours of pensive sadness, 
I would not be forgot. 


I would not be remember’d 
When friends around thee throng, 
When proudly thou shalt tread 
The bal's of mirth and song; 
But oh! should friends forsake thee, 
And shun thine alter’d lot, 
In that dark hour of loneliness 
I would not be forgot. 


_I would not be remember’d 
When proudly thou sbalt rise, 
When the praise and fame of thousands 
Exalt thee to the skies; 
But ah! should dark adversity 
With thorns o’erspread thy lot, 
When sorrow weighs thy spirit down, 
I would not be forgot. 


I would not be remember’d 
- When in the cold tomb laid, 

I would not o’er thy youthful mind 
F’er cast the slightest shade; 

But when long years have pass’d away, 
And thon in pensive thought 

Shalt number o’er sincerest friends, 
I would not-be forgot. 


A Dialogue.—Gumbo—“ Is yer good at spellin’, Buck ?”’ 

Buck—* Well, darkey, sagaciate; what de interrogatory ?”’ 

Gumbo—‘ | see yer’s larned; but can yer spell know nuffin without ne letters 
at all?” . 

3uck—“ You mean know nothing, you darkey, you !”? 

Gumbo— Yes, know nuffin; can yer doz it ?”’ 

Buck—*‘ ‘I surrender it,’ as Yorktown said to Corncob, kaze it can’t be dene 
with no letters at all.” 

Gumbo takes a piece of chalk, gets down upon his knees and makes a big 
cypher on the floor, and rolling up his white eyes, asks Buck if “ that ain’t a 
nuffin?’ Takes out of his hat an old handkerchief and rubs the cypher out 
clean. 

Gumbo—* Now, nigger, dar’s no nuffin dar, as plain as day to dis darkey.”” 

Buck—‘‘ God! Gum, good! Yah, yah, yah, jis like de party itself—gone— 
used up—rubbed out !”’ 

Moving Elequence.—A prisoner in the dock, ‘once upon a time,” 
burst into tears. ‘* Why do you weep?” inquired the judge. ‘ Ah, my lord 
it was not untill had heard my counsel’s defence I knew how eloquent i 
was.’’ 

An Unanswerable Query.—Why should a lady learn French, Germsn, 
Italian, and half a score ‘ tongues’’ besides? Is not one tongue enough for 
her? Answer us, ye Benedicts | 

And still it moves with constant clatter; 
And still rejoices in unceasing patter. 

(N. B.—This was forwarded to us by a disappointed bachelor.) 

A Joke after Desth.—The wife of one Baldwin, of Lymington, had 
sworn *‘ to dance over his grave’’—their matrimonial alliance not having been 
tatisfactery to eiiher party. To defeat his wife, Baldwin left injunctions in 
his will that he should be buried in Scratchell’s Bay, off the Needles, Isle of 
Wight! And he wasso buried—on the 20th May, 1736, as the Lymington 
parochial register c.early records. This was, with a vengeance, a “‘ joke after 
death.’? 


Mind your Points.—<A writer, in describing the last scene of ‘‘ Othello,” 
has this exquisite passage : ‘‘ Upon which the Moor, seizing a bolster full of 
rage and jealousy, smothers her.’’ 


Going to the Sea=side.—The attractions that draw so many people to 
watering places in the hot season are thus poetically enumerated : 
Some come to partake of the waters 
(The sensible, old fashioned elves), 
And some to dispose of their daughters, 
And some to dispose of themselves; 
Some come to squander their treasure, 
And some for their funds to improve, 
And some from mere love of pleasure, 
And some for the pleasures of love; 
Some come to ree what is old, 
And some to learn what is new, 
But most—it is plain to be told— 
Come here because other folks do ! 


A High-souled Beggar.—The other day a Yankee gave a beggar 
woman a couple of cents. ‘Two cents!’ exclaimed she—“ take them back, 
sir; Iasked for charity; I can’t do avything with two cents.” ‘My dear 
madam,”’ said the polite donor, “‘ I beg you’ll keep thé cents, and give to 
some poor person.’’ 

A Melancholy Fact.—A female correspondent of a St. Louls paper 
speaks of a sight she saw, lately, that made her smack her lips. It seems a 
pty that the ladies in that city have to smack their own lips. In this latitude 
the men are always ready to save them that trouble. 


About Women.—An inconstant woman is one who is no longer in love; 
a false woman is one who is already in love with another person; a fickle woman 
is she who neither knows whom she loves, nor whether she loves or ne; and 
the indifferent woman, one who does not love at all. 


+* Who is he?” said a passer by to a policeman, endesvoring to raise an 
intoxicated individual who had falen into the gutter. ‘* Can’t say, sir; he 
can’t give an account of himself.”’” ‘Of course not. How do you expect an 
account from a man who has lost his balance ?”’ 


A gentleman, travelling inside a coach, was endeavoring, with consider- 
able earnestness, to impress some argument upon a fellow. passenger, who was 
seated in the same vevicle, and who appeared rather dull of apprehension. 
At length, being slightly irritated, he exciaimed, “‘ Why, sir, it’s as plain as 
ABC!” * That may be,’ quietly repled the other, ‘‘ but lam D E F.” 

Con.—Why is an absconding criminal the noblest work of God? Answer: 
Because he is a non est man. 


A Short Dialogue. — Last week, says an exchange, while walking 
from the Calvert street rtation to our office in Pratt street, we were met oppo- 
site the Gilmore House by a bright-eyed urehin, between whom and o the 
following dialogue ensued : 

“ Ain’t you Dr. Kurtz?” 

“So Tam called.”’ 

€ Ain’t you a minister ?”’ 

“Yes.” 

“¢ Would you like me to give you a “levy ?”’ 

‘Yes, if you have it to spare.”’ 

‘ President Buchanan said we ought to do to others as we would like them 
to do to us.”’ 

‘* Yes, and a greater than President Buchanan said that before him.” 

**So much the better ; oughtn’t you thea to give me a ‘levy ?” 

“ Perhaps, if I had it to spare.’’ 

Here the lad looed blank, and runnivg away, he eried out, 

“Young America gives up to old America !’’ 

We thea called after him, saying, 

**Come back and I’ll give you a ’levy.’’ 

To which he triumphantly shouted, 

‘Perhaps you baven’t a levy te spare—burrah fer youmg America !’’ 


—————k————— EE 


A MAN who was sent on board of a ship, and who believed in 
ghosts, inquired of his messmates if the ship was haunted. “As 
full of ghosts as a caurchyard,” replied they, “ they are ten thou- 
sand strong every night.”’ This so ternified him that whenever he 
turned in to his hammock, he pulled his blanket over his head and 
face, so that from bis knees downwards he was always naked and 
cold. ‘ That there purser’s a terriole rogue! He serves out, blan- 
kets that don’t fit a man; they are too short at the bottom, for th 


* | cover my head and ears, and my feet is always perished with cold. 


have cut several slices off the top and sewed on the bottom, and the 
deuce a bit longer is it!” 

Mrs. SPECKLEs says the best vegetable pill yet invented is an apple- 
dumpling ; for destroying a gnawing at the stomach, it is a pill which 
may always be relied on. 
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RAILWAY CELEBRATION AT WASHINGTON, IOWA. 


View of Muscatine. 


Tue Second Division of the Mississippi and Missouri Railway, 
reaching the town of Washington, Lowa, seventy-six miles west of 
Davenport, and connecting that locality with the flourishing city of 
Muscatine, was opened on the 1st of September, amid great and 
general rejoicing, in which the population of Washington and 
Muscatine were joined by the inhabitants of Davenport, Iowa 
City, Columbus, &c, 

Wednesday, September 1st, had been for many weeks eagerly 
anticipated as a day of jubilation, and the citizens of Washington 
had actively bestirred themselves to render the rejoicing ade- 
quate tv the ocecsion. Tables, measuring in their aggregate length 
about three thousand feet, were prepared, and covered with an 
awning of green boughs, with accommodations for two thousand 
guests, and a committee of ladies were charged with the prepara- 
tion of a bountiful feast. By nine o’clock a. m. of the great 
day, visitors were flocking from all the adjoining townships, and 
shortly before twelve the assembly, numbering six or seven 
thousand persons, was formed into a procession by Capt G. W. 
Teas, Chiet Marshal of the day who marched them to the rail- 
road, in order to receive the guests expected on the first train ever 
seen in Washington, at 12:15; thirteen passenger cars came in, 
drawn by the splendid locomotive “ Washington,” and ‘lled with 
guests from Muscatine, Davenport, Iowa City, and other places, 
to the number of seven or eight hundred persons. ‘ihe guests 
were “ received” by Mr. 8. A. Russell, of Crawfordsville, whore 
remarks were responded to by the Hon. A. O. Patterson, of Mus- 
catine, and the procession was then reformed. It was led by music 
from the Muscatine and Columbus City Bands, followed by the 
Davenport City Artillery, Muscatine Light Guards, Columbus 
City Union Guards, and guests and citizens generally, who 
marched to the tables in the courtyard, where they partook of 
the bountiful repast spread for them. The bands and military 
companies presented a fine appearance, and by their music and 
various evolutions added much to the interest of the occasion. 

At the conclusion of the long series of toasts, which were 
hilariously drank, Judge Meason, of Muscatine, tendered the 
citizens of Washington an invitation, in the name of the citizens 
of Muscatine, to visit that city and partake of its hospitality, in 
return for their own. It was arranged that this visit should 
take place on Saturday, September 4th, on which day the rail- 
Way company gave a free pass and return ticket to all the 
excursionists. 

The reception of the Washingtonians by the residents of Mus- 
catine was most enthusiastic. A long train of cars, crowded 
with passengers, left Washington at eight a.m. on Saturday, and 
reached Muscatine at half-past eleven. A procession was 
organized, and a sumptuous feast enjoyed by visitors and hosts. 

We engrave, from sketches by Mr. Rondé, of Pleasant Valley, 
Washington county, Iowa, a view of the reception of the train 
from Muscatine at Washington, together with a magnificent 
viow of the city of Muscatine. This thriving city lies some torty 
miles east of Washington, and thirty-three of Davenport, 

he place was first settled by whites in 1836, previously to 
which time it had been an Indian trading post, known by the 
name of Manatheka. It lies on the right bank of the Mississippi, 
and is the shipping point of an extensive and very fertile territory, 
a* its landing for river steamboats is exceedingly convenient. In 
consequence of the bend of the river, moreover, Muscatine is 
nearer the centre of the State than the other ports on the 
Mississippi, and it commands the trade of the valley of the Iowa 
and Ked Cedar Rivers. There are several steam saw-mills in 
the city, turning out from four million to tive miilion feet of | 
lumber annually. More than ten million feet of lumber are sold | 
annually at Muscatine. Its trade wili acquire an additional 
impetus from the railway communication now opened with the | 
further West, and the line is to be extended far beyond its 
present limits. he town contains ten or eleven churches, about 
forty stores, several academies, and numerous factories and mills. 
‘The population, we believe, is in the neighborhood of 1 ine or ten 
thousand, 








Too Crucl.—An exchange furnishes us with a ludicrous account of a 
deficieney in the telegraph wire between Raleigh and Weldon, N. C., assigning 





the following as the cause: “Every few days the wires were down, and from 
tweaty to thirty feet were missing. The watchman set himself to work to 
ascertain the cause, and soon discovered that certein wood nymphs of the 
crinoline sex were robbing the telegraph of its wires, for the purpuse of making 
hoops for their pett#icouts !’’ What terribie Turks must be the husbands or 
fathers of the fair ones who were compei'ed tu vewrt to eel) on expedient ! 
We traly aympathise with them. 
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BARNUM ON MONEY-MAKING. 


Frew men have made and lost more money than Barnum. At one 
time his name was a synonym for success, but he touched “the 
clock,” and like the Benicia Boy, could not come to time. He 
has recently been lecturing in England, and with great success. 
te clip from a London paper the following condensed report of his 
ecture: 

** At Manchester, on Saturday, Mr. Barnum delivered a lecture 
on the shortest and surest way of making a fortune. Of course 
there was a large audience to hear the opinion of a master in the art. 
He began by saying that money-getting was one of the most useful, 
and, consequently, one of the most honorable, of all occupations— 
the parent of civilization, and of innumerable blessings of mankind. 
The greatest and wisest men in all ages, from Abraham, the first 
merchant on record, down to the present day, were almost invariably 
distinguished for their knowledge and their skilful precticomms 
art of making and of keeping money. As a striking ins of 
this fact, he referred to Shakespeare, whom he described as being, 
par excellence, a clever and thrifty showman, whose highest aim was 
to hit the popular taste, to write such plays as would draw the best 
houses, and so to put money in his purse—a description of the immortal 
bard which seemed to take the audience somewhat by surprise, and 
to find but little favorin their sight. Besides Shakespeare, Chaucer 
and Scott, on this side of the Atlantic, and Prescott, Bancroft and 
Irving on the other, were examples of men eminent at once in 
literature and in this most useful of arts. Marlborough and Welling- 
ton were almost as remarkable for their thrift and economy as for 
their military genius, and had Washington not been the greatest of 
patriot soldiers, he might have ranked high as a merchant or a 
millionaire. As there were three ways in which men might become 
great, so there were three ways in which they might become wealthy. 
Some men were born rich, some achieved riches, some had riches thrust 
upon them. He had only to speak of the way in which men might 
achieve riches, and he at once admitted that he had absolutely nothing 
to say on that point which was new. He could only repeat and urge 
once more the old and well-known rules of prudence and economy, 
illustrating those ancient saws wherever he could by modern instances. 
The lecturer proceded in a very foreible manner to state and enforce 
those rules for making money which he considered most important, 
interspersing them with numerous amusing anecdotes, which were 
exceedingly well told and well received. The rules were such as 
the following: Be honest ; be prompt in making engagements and 
exact in fulfilling them; persevere; advertise; teil no more about 
your business than is necessary; never pass a week-day without 


| reading a good newspaper, and others equally trite and equally 


sensible. Mr. Barnum concluded his remarks by an ingenious 
defence of humbug, which he defined to be the art of dressing up an 


| object so as to render it attractive ; of putting on glittering appear- 


ances for the sake of arresting attention. This was only deserving 


| of blame when the article put forward was not what it professed to 
| be. When the object offered for sale or for show was intrinsically 
good, it was allowable, he contended, to draw attention to it by 


every legitimate means; and on this principle he vindicated his own 


| conduct, and maintained that he had acted towards the public in an 
| honorable and straightforward manner.” 








Decline of Crinoline.— The Boston Up rus, in ite Paris letter, seys: 


| **Crinoline is dethroned! The voluminou: m~ « «r which hath sent so many 


husbands to the suicide’s grave and the inse|vent cebtor’s cell—which has de- 
ceived so many lovers’ eyes—which has consigned to a spinster’s career so 
many girls who otherwise would have been marrie’—which has occasioned so 
much inconvenience to travellers an! church-goers and theatre-goers—crino- 
line is dethroned! Nobody does i: reverence; many give it kicks as it l'es so 
cheap and so exposed, and hand!ei so roughly by such rude hands, in the au- 
tumnal wind and October rain, by revolting, unwashed, ragged Jews on the 
Quai de la Ferraille. What a Walhalla for the sppliances of beauty ! 

“*T almost like the new fashion, although I sus ect it may prove no gentler 
enemy to man’s purse than its predecessor. It is long and draped, and floating 


| ke a Muse’s costume, or like the attire in which Milton rebed the ‘ pensive 


Nun—devout and pure’ Now, is it possible a Muse's dress can contain 
vighteen yards, and equsl in cost the extravagant gown ia which the Lorette 
of the hour bides her suilied body? That cannot be. It is no leve'ler, like 
your crinol'ne, w' ich hid within its cage beauty and deformity, fullness of 


| form and scrawny bodies, so completely, the expertest judge of the flesh and 


the devil coald not tell which was which. And none but women of grece can 


| wear well the new dress. What hours of study must be spent before the train 
| can be managed, before the wearer can walk into a drawing-room, or take a 
| seat at table, or stroll in the street! This, too, will prove a Corinth every- 
| body caunot visit. Thauk the mantua-makers, the reign of mediocrity is at 


an end, aad women who possess grace and a fine person, and all the charms of 


| their sex, may now use and abuse them; while the awkward, ill-made, de- 


formed, unfinisbed, premature women, who, in the disguise of crinoline, quitted 


| the wal) where they should have pined and withered away, must leave the 
| ball and drawing-room to their betters, and herd once more with toothless 


dowagers and embittered maidens in the afternoon of life.’’ 

Mottves for Marringe.—We can but de-ire that Miss Muloch’s pure and 
truthful sentiments may become widely-spread and adopted: ‘‘ Marriage ought 
always to be a question not of necessity but choice. Every girl ought to be 
taught that a hasty, loveless union stamps upon her as foul dishonor as one of 
those connections which omit legal ceremony altogether, and that however 
pale, dreary and toilsome a single life miy be, unhappy married life must be 
tenfold worse—an ever-haunting temptation, an incurable regret, fiom which 
there is no escape but death.”’ 

Musical Enthusiasm —A certain musical amateur is walking gravely 
along, with his left hand fixed in aframe. ‘ Holloa! what’s the matter?’ 
cries a irieod. ‘‘Oh! my friend,’’ he replies, with au impas<ioned accent, ‘I 
have had the happiness to have this hand pressed by Piccviomini, and I have 
had it framed !”’ 
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ALLACK’S THEATRE.—J. W. WALLACK, Lzsszrz.— 
Grand Reopening of this beautiful Temple of the Drama, 
with a company unsarpa for excellence, comprising nearly all the old 
favorites of this establi-hment : 
JAMES W. WALLACK, 
J. LESTER WALLACK, 
JOHN BROUGHAM, 
MRS. HOEY, 
‘ MRS. VERNON. 
Prices or ApMission—Boxes and Parquette, 50 cents; Family Circle, 25 cents; 
Orchestra chairs, $1. 


AURA KEENE’S THEATRE, 624 BrRoapwAy, NEAR 
Houston STREET. 
Miss Laura Keene........... Cocccescooce Sole Lessee and Directress. 

N FOR THE SEASON. 
BRILLIANT RECEPTION OF THE NEW COMPANY. 
Doors open at 744 ; the performance to commence at 8 precisely. 

Dress Circle and Parquette, 50 cents ; Balcony Seats, 75 cents ; Family Circle, 
25 cents ; Orchestra Stalls, $1 each ; Private Boxes, $5 and $7. 


ARNUM’S AMERICAN MUSEUM.—SomeruHINnG ENTIRELY 
New! 








THIODON’S THEATRE OF ART! 
First time in the New World. Unlike anything ever seen here before. 
Every Afternoon and Evening at 3 and at 73 o’clock during the week. 
Also, the GRAND AQUARLA, or Ocean and Kiver Gardens; Living Serpents, 
Happy Family, &. &e. 
Admittance, 25 cents: Children under ten, 13 cents 
CHARLES DICKENS. 
R. W. DAVIDGE, the celebrated Comedian, is prepared to 
deliver his Popular Entertainments on the Works of the 
above talented Author, entitled 
TWO HOURS WITH CHARLES DICKENS. 
Literary Societies will address Mr. Davinaz, 118 Pacific street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


NEW YORK, NOVEMBER 13, 1858, 
The Greatest Comic Paper Ever Published 
Orders should be sent to our Agents without delay. 
Price, Srx Cents. 
Early in November will be published 
FRANK LESLIE’S BUDGET OF FUN, 
For tur Horrpays, 
richly illustrated with numerous Engravings by the most emi- 


nent Artists, and containing a choice collection of Humorous 
Tales, Sketches, Anecdotes and other entertaining matter. 




















Tho Elections. 


Never has a people given a more convincing proof of their ad- 
miration of pluck than the American at the recent elections. 
Judge Douglas was not a particularly popular man a year ago 
except in his own Illinois and the extreme Southern States. The 
Northern, Western, and, indeed, all moderate men, considered 
his Kansas, and Nebraska bill as an unwise, unnecessary and 
factious disturbance of the time-honored Missouri Compromise, 
for the sole purpose of currying favor with the Slaveholders. 
Even those who approved of the abstract principle embodied in 1t 
shrugged their shoulders and opined that it had been better left 
alone, and gave small credit to the “ Little Giant” for his vindi- 
cation of the Constitution. The Republicans very freely applied 
such pleasant terms as firebrand, apostate, fireater aud the modern 
B ict to him. Indeed, any man who had predicted that he 
4 in the course of four years, overthrow the combined 
Presidential and Southern parties, would have been pronounced 
crazy. 

And yet all thishas happened ; simply because Senator Douglas 
had the pluck to act up to the dictates of his own conscience, in 
defiance of the imperious commands of party exigencies. 

When he was required by an unreasoning Administration to 
support the English Compromise he refused, and dared to main- 
tain his own personal independence. The country has most 
unequivocally applauded his conduct by decided majorities, and 
practically rebuked that extreme section which read him out of 
the great Democratic party, for the inexpiable crime of refusing 
to vote against his own honest convictions. 

This personal question has been largely instrumental in his 
triumph over those who wished to convert the delegates of the 
people into the s'aves of an Administration. Seldom has a Cabi- 
net madé so great a blunder, and seldom has one received so im- 
mediate and striking a rebuke, 

We cannot avoid noticing the strange ill-fortune that has, for 
the last four years, attended the labors of the New York Herald. 
It seems only necessary for a politician to secure its support to be 
ignominiously defeated. It advocated Live Oak George, and his 
popularity disappeared like the gourd. It then adopted Fre- 
mont, and, despite the charms of Jessie, that enterprising man 
was vanquished by James Buchanan, who, in his turn, has be- 
come unpopular ever since the Herald patronized him. Fernando 
Wood is another instance ; indeed, that famous paper seems to be 
the Manfred of journalism. Its embrace is fatal. Like the boa 
constrictor, it crushes the object of its affection in its voluminous 
coils. 

We need hardly remind the reader how pertinaciously it has 
labored to prove Senator Douglas the very worst man that ever 
deserted his party. Nevertheless, the man so fully denounced 
as a traitor, bas been the chosen one of his State, and been the 
rallying cry of those who have defeated the Administration in the 
late contest. 

Without entering into the merits of a defunct and abortive 
measure, we wish to point out, for the benefit of politicians, that 
our citizens are decidedly opposed to all Presideatal pressure on 
Congress, and that when a member of that august body has the 
courage to act up to his own convictions, he will be sustained by 
the public voice. We therefore consider the result of the 
recent elections as a complete vindication of the dignity and in- 
dependence of our National Legislature, but how far the great 
Democratic party may consider Senator Douglas as the best man 





for the Presidental Nomivation for 1860, is quite another affair. 


Our Wasted Labor. 


It is evident to the most casual observer that labor is the true 

wealth of the world. It is not alone tne cultivator and producer, 
but the elevator. It is the source and sustainer of all personal 

independence and national! grandeur. 
others to work for them they begin slowly to descend into the 
slough of beggary. But in proportion as labor is precious and 
powerful, it is dangerous when wasted, neglected or misused, 


Whenever a people get | 


' 
The bone and muscle which, properly applied, are a source of 


strength, if left to stagnate, is a fearful evil. In no country on 
the globe does this evil exist to so grievous an extent, as in that | 


land of promise to the emigrant—the United States of America. 
Our pauperism, intemperance and the high price of food are en- 
tirely owing to this wasted labor, which, for want of being judi- 
ciously distributed, becomes an evil instead of a blessing—a pes- 
tilential manure heap instead of a fertilizing agent. In a country 
like our own, where so much land is laying waste, it is of the 
utmost importance that labor should not be suffered to stagnate 
in great cities, when it is so much wanted on our farms. 

When emigraits arrive at our port, many of them, indeed 
almost all, have a little money, quite sufficient to take them 
where there is a demand for human labor. If there were any 
office to inform these almost shipwrecked strangers where they 
can be employed, they would at once step into a sphere of utility 
and happiness; but for the want of some such judicious arrange- 
ment, by which the right man could be placed on the right spot, 
they loiter in New York, spend their little hoard, and a few 
weeks of misery and intemperance send them either to the Alms 
House or the grave, leaving their unfortunate children to become 
beggars or criminals. 

Let us contemplate what a wasted wealth is here! Had 
these families been forwarded to the country they would hve 
been farmers and agriculturists, instead of overburdening our 
great cities, where they are mere human machines in the callous 
hands of contractors and capitalists, who use them to depress the 
rate of wages to the starvation point by their ruinous competi- 
tion. 

So long as this fatal mania for hanging around large towns 
possesses the working classes, so long will they be the mere 
slaves of a harsh and grinding system, which trades in human 
flesh and blood with an indifference far beyond the fabled mon- 
sters of Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s nightmare romances. 

Nor must we lose sight of a stiil higher consideration—the 
vast importance of creating and training a peasantry, which the 
poet truly calls “a nation’s pride,” and without which we never 
should have won our independence. Great cities are too fre- 
quently the grave of freedom—they are more calculated to pro- 
duce the despot and the demagogue than the pa‘riot. Louis 
Napoleons and Robespierres are the offspring of the streets. 
Such men as Cincinnatus and George Washington are only 
found ia the fields. Thus, in every aspect, it isthe duty of a 
great Republic to encourage an agricultural population. The 
haidy laborer who becomes intemperate and brutal in the city, 
would have been an honest member of soziety if protected 
againet the temptations of the 
inste:.d of being loafers and vagrants, would form a class from 


groggery ; while his children, 


which sprung our Putnams and our Lees. 

Let our philanthropists, instead of sending out Bibles to Tim- 
buctoo, and flannel breeches to the Hottentots, bestow some of 
their spare capital and attention on the thousands of able-bodied 
emigrants, who are literally stranded on our shores every year, 
and by forwarding them to lcealities where they are wanted, not 
only save them body and soul, but benetit the community at 
large by reducing the price of human food, which, owing to the 
scarcity of agricultural labor, is twice as high as it was ten 
years ago, and without any perceptible increase in the rate of 
wages, 


Tho Carss of Tobacco. 

Covutp Sir Walter Raleigh have foreseen the result of his exoeri- 
ment in first introducing the marvellous weed t» the civilised world, 
we think he would have he-itated before making so perilous an 
experiment. While we have societies and leagues against the 
intemperance of liquor, no word is raised in condemnation of 
that worse intoxication—the use of tovacco. We say worse, 
because more general, and the groundwork for all other intem- 
perance. We are not sure but of the two vices that of liquor is 
not the least. It is certainly so, as far as regards offending the 
sovereignty of the individual, or intruding the results of our bad 
habits on our neighbor. Tne deinker may swallow his balf dozen 
glasses per diem, and still not bring himself annoyingly into 
collision with another. But the smoker or the chewer cannot, or 
will not, so reserve his atventions, No sooner is his mouth full 
of the poison, than the United States of America and the broad 
canopy of Heaven are too circumscribed for his ambition. He 
puffs the smoke indiscrimiuately into the broad sunlight and the 
faces of the passers-by, without respect to age or sex; he spits 
over the earth, the green sward, the beautiful flowers, the clean 
scrubbed floor, the tapestried carpet, or the mosaic marble. All 
is alike to him; he looks only on the beautiful earth as a place 
to spit—tae fresh air of the morning, or the soft southern breeze of 
the evening, as a medium for carrying the smoke from his mouth 
to the nostrils of his disgusted neighbor, 

There is no habit to which’ we are given that sits so vilely on 
us and shows our selfishness asa people as this perpetual smoking, 
chewing and spitting one; nothing so strikes a foreigner, on 
coming in our midst, as our spitting propensities. Could the rule 
be followed that all things are right in their places and in their 
seasons, there would be some plea in mitigation. But it isa rule 
unknown to the devotee at the shrine of tobacco. To the smoker 
some places are tabooed ; to the chewer, who is by far the nastiest | 


| 


of the two, no place is'sacred. He goes unmolested in the ladies’ 
car, the ladies’ cabin ; he is in our hotels, at our theatres; he spits 
in our hat, he spits in our pocket, he spits on our heads, he spit 
wherever he pleases ; there is perfect immunity for the spi:ter, 
We treat our wife to a new dove- 
the first flush of her pride she wears it at Mrs. } 


and no redress for the spittee. 
colored silk; in 


Potiphar’s ball; she comes home with a heavy squirt of tobaceo- | 
jaice throuyh the back breadth, and the dress is ruined for ever, | 
to the utter destruction of domestic happiness for some days. | 


We sport a new coat fresh from the hands of our favorite tailor | 


at the opera, without the slightest shade of suspicion that our 
spitting friend has reached so elevated a position. On hanging 





up our new toggery for a parting look before jumping into bed, | 
we are startled to observe an unpleasant dark streak from the | 
collar to the end of the skirt. Tne spitter has been about. 
Now, we cont this man has no more right to void this noisome 
juice upon us than we have to fili our mou.h with aquafortis 
and besprinkle his carcase, for which we should be sent to the 
Penitentry cese: ved We » claim, by the laws and uxages 
of all civilised e priv re of enj the fresh air of 
Heaven, wit t having it first rendered offensive by the pipes | 


and cigars of our smoking friends. All men have, or should 


have, homes. Let them smoke in their homes ; or failing this, in 














the places whiere they buy their tobacco. The seller of liquor 
provides a place for his customers to drink what they purchase, 
let the seller off the weed do the same. We would not so infringe 
on the liberty of the subj-ct as to throw laws restricting the use 
of tobacco in their way. But we do insist that it is a minority 
of the people who use tobacco, and we cannot see any argument 
that can be cited to show their right to annoy and disgust the 
majority with the results of their bad habits. Let us atJleast 
have our streets and our public places free of this nauseous 
vice, if we cannot expel it from cur homes; let us not poison 
our wives and our children when they seek to breathe the fresh 
air. And, finally, let us be satisfied that the use of this powerfal 
narcotic drug is making sufficient inroads on our individual and 
national constitution, without also wishing to make it a national 
degradation and a social curse. In a word, let us rescue America 
from what it is fast becoming—the monster spittoon of the 
earth, 


Passing Notices. 
An Excettent Invyention.—The best Newspaper File we have 
ever seen is one which Dr. Wm. Z. W. Chapman, of 68 Duane 
street, has recently‘patented, combining the advantage of compact- 
ness and convenience with great lightness and simplicity. It keeps 
each day’s newspaper entirely distinct, and permits any copy to be 
removed without disturbing the remaind>r. it is the only file 
which enables a paper to be read with perfect ease. 

Mr. VANDENBURG has shown us one of his Patent Ironing Tables. 
They very ingeniously accelerate the labors of the ironer, by a 
contrivance which especially renders them invaluable in ironing 
shirts or any similar garments. They are a great saver of time, 
and infinitely preferable to a square table. Mr. Vandenburg’s 
address is 313 Spring street, New York. 





THE RECENT ELECTIONS. 

New York State.—The Republican ticket has been elected by a 
majority of above twenty thousand: The Republicans have chosen all 
the Congressmen excepting one, and secured the next Legislature by a large 
majority. In the city the Democrats have elected four out of the six Congress- 
men, and all the county ticket. Dan Sickles only came in by “the end of his 
tail;’’? there are, however, strong suspicions of ballot-box stuffing in his favor; 
he may therefore yet be ousted by Williamson. 

New Jerscy.—ihe Democrats, or rather the Administration, have met 
with a total deieat. The folowing shows the names and political complexion 
of the Congressmen: 

Dist. Present Congress. 
1—Isaiah D. Ciawson, rep. 
2—George R Robins, rep. 
38—Garvett B Adrain, dem. 
4—John Huyle’, dem. J. KR. Riggs, A. L. D. 

5—J. R. Wortendy ke, dem, Wm. Penuington, rep. 

All the above are electea by very heavy majorities. 

In the Legislature the parties wiil stand as iollows: Senate—Opposition, 8; 
Democrats, 13. House—Upposition, 35; Democrats, 25. ‘This gives the Oppo- 
sition a majurity ol five. 

The Uppusitiva elected to the House are about equally divided between the 
Americans and Repubiicans. 

ic wul thus be seen that on the Kansas policy of the President all are dead 
against him--ia fact, Douglas men, 


Ne t Congress. 
John A. Nixon, rep. 
Jonn L. N. Stratton, rep. 
Garnett B Adcain, A. L. D. 


Michiganu.—This State has gone as before, entirely Republican. 
lowimg ace the officcrs electea: 

Gove nor, Moses Wisner; Lieutenant Governor, E. B Fairfield; Secretary of 
State, Nelson G. Isbell; Supesintendeut ot Public lustructivn, Juhn M. Gregory; 
treasurer, Joun McKinney; Commissioner State Land Office, James W. San- 
born; Auditor-General, Dauiei L. Case; Attorney-General, Jacob M. Howard; 
Board of Eiucation, Witter J. Baxter. Ail Republican. 

Dist. Present Congress. Next Congress. 

1—Wm. A. Howard, rep, Wm A. Howard, rep. 
2—Henry Wardron, rep. Henry Waldron, rep. 
8—David 8. Walbridge, rep. Francis W. Kellogg, rep. 
4—DeWitt C Leach, rep. DeWitt C. Leach, rep. 

There is consequently no additional loss to the Administration, sinee this 
State always voled against it. 

Wi,cousin — he election result as expected—there being no alteration— 
no loss or gain to the administration. 

Present Congress. 
Dist. 
1—John F. Potter, rep. 
2—C. C. Washburne, rep. C. C. Washburne, rep. 
8—Chas Bilingshurst, rep. Chas, Billinghurst, rep. 

Massachusetts.—There has been no change in this State of political pow- 
er, although there have been personal substitutions. We give a ist. 

Governur, Natnaniel P, Banks ; Lieutenant Governor, Euphalet Trask ; See- 
retary of State, Uliver Warner; Treasurer, Moses Lenney, Jr. ; Auditor, 
Charlies White ; Attorney General, Stephen H. Phillips. A} Republicans, 

Present Congress. Nexi Congress. 

Dist. 
1—Robert B. Hall, rep. 
2—James Buffiaton, rep. 
8— Wiliam 3. Damrel, rep. 
4—L'nus b. Comins, rep. 

5 —Anson Burlingame, rep. 
6—limothy Davis, rep. 
7—Daniel W. Gooch, rep. 
8—Cnhauncey L. Kuapp, rep. 
9—Eli thayer, rep. 
10—Calvin C. Chatiee, rep. 
1l—Henury L. Dawes, rep. 


The fol- 


Vext Congress. 
John F. Potter, rep. 


Thomas D. Eliot, rep. 
James Buffinton, rép. 
Charles ¥ Adumas, rep. 
Alexander H. Rice, rep. 
Avson Burlingame, rep. 
John B. Alley, rep. 
Daniel W. Gooch, rep. 
Charles R. Train, rep. 
Eli Lhayer, rep: 
Charles Delano, rep. 

H. L. Dawes, rep. 

Detaware.—No political change in this State, the ticket being entirely 
Demucratic as before. 

Governor, seeeeeees William Burton, dem, 
Neal Congress. 
William G. Wuiteley, dem. 

Tilt ols.—ihe contest was very close in this State, but the Douglasites 
have triumphed. Soar as heard from, the Legislature stands thus: 

‘ henate—Vouglas Democrats, 14; Kepublicans, 10; and one district not heard 
ron. 

House—Democrats, 38; Republicans, 34; doubtful, 3. The Chicago Tribune 
anu the Cuairman o. the Republican state Committee acknowledge a Democratic 
(Vouglas) majority ot four im each House. 

ihe Antit-Administratiou majority is estimated at some 6,000, 


Present Cong ess 
William G, Whiwley, dem. 


The loss to the Democratic Party in the October and November elections are, 
Illinois, (probably) 4; ludiana, 3; New York, 4; Ohio, 3; Pennsylvania, 11 ; 
New Jersey, 1. ‘Totai loss to the Democrats, 20. 

to these must be added the Anti-Lecompton Democrats, which places the 
Administration quite hors de combat. 
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Elements ot Natural Philosophy. 
By Exias Loomis, LL D. 


Schools. 


As no education can be said to be thorough without embracing in its scheme 
the of natural philosopby, it becomes a subject of considerable im- 
portance to select from the library of books upon the suoject that one which, 
while it renders the study popular by illustration and by the simplicity of its 
language and arrangement, does not deal too trivially with the various 
subjects, nor yet, while striving after clearsess and terseness, degenerates into 
a mere statement of facts. no doubt that facts in science are 
doubly valuable to the student when the evidence upon which such conclusions 
are arrived at are stated intelligibly. Professor Loomis has planned and carried 
out bis work in this spirit, and bas produced a volume which will be found of 
i finite value in the localities to which it is addressed. It will also be found of 
no less value to tho-e who, baving passed school time, are still but little 
fumiuiar with the sutjects embraced in the stady of natural philosophy, but 
who, with ut plunging deeper, Would wisn to g’ean an outline, at least, uf the 
| ading priociples. , lu Protessor Loomis's book they will find uli tuey seek laid 
down ta simp.e language, as fe@ as possible from bewilde ing tecunicaciciea, 
and yet ample in ite decatis 604 replete with exphanscocy ilinsirations. 

For the geueral reader we will pre-ent @ teble of Lhe contents of this ex- 
ceilent work it is divided into mive books, Wuieh ere devoied to the eun-ider- 
ation of the following subjects: mecuantes, hydrostatics aad hy<redyvamics, 
pueumatics, ac heat, Oplics, Magoetient, electricity, and vo .iic ekeo- 


study 


There can be 


/usUcs 


tricity The book is brouglt out in exe Meat style, and codtains three huudred 
and sixty iilustrations. it should meet with general circulation in educational 
institutuons. 
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In and Around Stamboul. By Mrs. Epmunp Horney. 
James Challen & Son; Lindsay & Blakiston. 
There is a strange romantic charm still lingering about Constantinople or 
Stamboul that we cannot throw aside, do what we will, so that whatever is 
written about Stamboul presents an attraction which compels us to read it. 
The book before us is well worth reading, for it contains the-4mmediate im- 

ressions of an educated and refived lady while visiting the noteworthy, 
Preditional and historical places in the Mediterranean, Stamboul, its environs, 
and the Crimea. Mrs. Horoby is an observant and intelligent ‘travel er; the 
mingles the pathos of an earnest and kindly nature with the lively gossip and 
reflection ofa shrewd yet impulsive woman of the world She deals entirely 
with realities, andise graphic are her escriptions that we seem to accompany 
her in her rides and in her gliding carque or in her life teeming steam- 
boats. She deseribes. the incidents of her travels naturally; there is vo 
straining after effect, but there is a dash of hamor and pleasant satire which 
give a piquant flayor to the whole. a ; 

The bookalso contains much valuable information the m*nners and 
social habits of the le among whom she resided, avd her penand ink 
sketches of the remarkable places she visited for the first time are flashings of 
the delight which seemed to fill her being, evidences of a keen and vivid mental 
and physical enjoyment. It is, in short, a most agreeable work—one that can 
be read at home with pleasure and profit. We heartily commendit. It is 
elegantly brought out by Challen & Co., of Philadelphia. 


Philadelphia: 


















MUSIC. 

Italian Opera, Fourteenth Street.—Ia Piccolomini has essayed a 
third character, and achieved another great success. Many predicted that 
Leonora in “‘ It Trovatore’’ would be the rock upon which the brilliant reputa- 
tion of Piccolomini would be shattered to pieces. That they were disappointed 
was no fault of theirs, and let us-trust that they bore their affliction with 
commendab’e fortitude,:: So many artists have appeared in the rdle of Leonora 
that Piccolomini is’ spared the -infliction of comparative criticism. This is 
fortunate both for her and the public, and much elaborate twaddle has been 
lost to the world-in consequence. " 

Piccolomini gave us a new reading of the character in accordance with her 
genius and powers, and a very charming and impassioned reading it was. It 
was no-stilted tragedy heroine, mouthing and stalking about the stage, buta 
true: woman, full.of warm) natural impulses and emstions, as earnest and as 
truthfulin her happy love, as constant and deycted when overtaken by sorrow 
and misfortune. 

The last act ‘has never been rendered upon our stage with such forcible 
truthfylegss; it-wasgrandly acted and finely sung, and the intense persoval 
interest. which she -elicits trom the spectators in everything she does, makes 
the charm of the performarce perfect and irresistible. Her singing throughout 
the opera was excellent; she did not indulge us with the trillo in her first aria, 
but we 414 n6t muvrn over its absence. It is possible that she cannot make 
perfect trillo, fur there are some voices which cannot be educated to execute it 
perfectly, and unless it is ro executed it had better be omit ed. Piccolomini, 


a 





therefore, perhaps did wisely. We maintain, however, that Piccolomini has 
execution, and gave striking evidence of it in some admirably executed 
eadenzas, which sve introduced. We all know how all great singers substitute 
their own for the wri*ten fioriture, and there are two 1 easons for so doing: one, 
because no one desires to follow slavishly in the footsteps of their predecessors; 
and another, because each artist has a greater facility in one peculiar class of 
fioriture, and consequently uses roulades in that class for vocal displays. We 
believe that Piccolomini, in the charactsr of Leonora, satisfied every rea-onabie 
expectation, and met and defeated those who have attempted to detract from 
her artistic position. At allevents, she satisfied the public, and drew from them 
pow and again those murmurs of approbation which evidence a delight which 
cannot be repressed. She was repeatedly “ called out,’’ and greet+d with the | 
warmest and most enthusiastic demonstrations of regard and approbation. 

Signor Steffani was suffering painfully from some throat complaint, but | 
struggled mavfully through to the en). | 

Signor Flor«nza, the new baritone, whose debut in “ Traviata’? was so com- 
letely successful, acquitted himee:f most admirably, aud confirmed our first 

pressions in hi« favor. 

The orchestral accompaniments were finely played, and the opera was put 
upon the stage in an unexceptionable manver. The house was crowded to 
overflowing, as usual upon the Piccolomini nights. 

Don Giovanni —For the first time in twenty years Mozart’s masterpiece 
—tte opera’ic masterpiece of all past time—has been produced in as yle 
wortby of the greatness of the work. The scenery appropriate--the costumes 
splendid—the chorus immense ard excellent—the orci estra grand not only in 
quantity but in quality, and the prive‘pal artists all of the first order, and 
some of them unapproachable in their fascination aud genius. We Jistenei to 
the opera, and we have known every note of the music, by heart, almost from 
childhood, and we can ray iv a!l sincerity that in every respect it was the most 
perfect operatic performance that we have heard in America. This praise ix 
not elight, for we have ha* mary really fine performances under the rule of 
Maretzek, Strakosch and Uliman, but taking it as a whole, the ren‘ition of 
* Don Giovanni’ on Monday evening at tae Academy of Music was altogether 
unapproachable in its entire excellence. 

Piccolomini, as Zerlina, gave us the true interpretation of the character and 
the music. Charming as was Sontag’s ani Bosio’s conception cf the part, it 
lacked all that reality, naiveté, that perfect, simple, girlish nature with which 
Piccolomini invested it. Her acting, if such perfect nature can be so called, 
was a study throughout. Nota m»ment did she lose Zerlina’s identity; from 
the first to the last she was the simple, coquetti:h, warm-hearted, loving Span- 
ish girl. No picture could be more complete and p-riect. Her singing was also 
admirable; every note of her réle she sang faithiully, save three no‘es added to 
return to the tema, and those in good tas'e, and in the difficu't concerted mu-ic 
her accuracy was worthy full praise. It is hardly possible tu describe the 
exquisitely wiening sweetness of her manner combined with the strict purity 
of her style, of her execution of * Batti batti’’ and ‘* Vedra Carino;’’ 
not retnember anythieg more perfectly fascinating in the whole course of our 
musical experience. Her *d/e offers no opportunity for displey—no grand 
dramatic situations—no exhibition of intense passion to move tie sympathies 
of the audience, but her genius threw over the simp e but beautiful materials 
a charm that won every one to admiiation. It wes a genuine triumph, and 
eclipses all her pievious efforts. The most rigid critic could not cavil at any- 
thing she did; she disarmed criticism by her excellence, and by it won the 
hearts of her audience. 

Gazzaniga sang and acteithe part of Donna Anna grandly. It isa part 
that but ‘ew can render juxtice to—i's sentiment is the sublimity of grief, 
which requires the genius of a Gazziniga to rescue it from a charge of maudlin 
sensibility. Gazzaoiga’s concep‘ion of the caaracter was in keeping with the 
grand design of the music; she filled out the poet’s and musician’s thought, 
and we could hardly ask tor a more perfect personation. 

Madame Ghioni made ber first appearance in America, in the character of 
Dovna Elvira. She bas a very charming soprano voice, and sings with excel 
lent taste and judgment. She gave the character of Elvira more importance 
than it ever received here before, so acmirably did she sing and actit She is 
handsome, with a fine personal appearance, and we erpect to have much 
more to say of her by and by. Her pure singing of the fine music ailotted 
her has made a most favorable impression. 

Signor Tamaro surprised and pleased us as Don O!tavio, He has a smooth 
and beautiful voice, sings gracefully and tastefully, and acts well. He made a 
decided impression, and won the hearty plaudits of the audience. 

Gassier, as the Non, was costumed superbly, and his singing and acting left 
us nothiog to desire. 

Carl Formes, the Leporello, held the sympathies of the audience with him 
from the first tothe last. So jolly, so conscientious, so cunning, so superstitious 
a rascal we have rarely seen He gives the real character, and his singing of 
the musics is admirable beyoad impeachment. We cannot speak too warmly 
of Formes’ personation of Leporello—ia every feature it bears the impress of a 
great artist. 

We must not forget to mention, in terms of high praise, the names of Gaspa- 
roni and Muller, who, as Masetto and the Commendatore acquitted themselves 
to the satisfaction of all. 

The chorus was excellent, and the effect of the celebrated ‘* Viva la Liberta’’ 


we do 





was really grand the orchestra was conducted by Mr. Anschutz, and did him 
honor by its performance. Delicate, refined and prempt throughout, 
performance was worthy of all praise. We have had no such operatic orchestra 
in New York before. 

To Mr. Uliman be all praise. He has more than fulfilled his pledges to the 
oo However, we may sometimes smile at his pronunciament s to the pub- 
ic, we must do-him the justice to say, and we say it cheerfully, that bis man 
agement has tended greatly to render the Italian Opera respected as‘an Ins i- 
tution. He has presented a splendid materiel, and he has demanded its 
valuation from the public—his demand has been promptly acceded to because 
the publie had faith, and a series of the most brilliant and crowded audiences 
that ever graced the auditorium of the Academy of Music has been the result. 
We say once more to Mr. Ullman be all praise given. 


The performance of Don Giovanni was a triumph. It was received enthusi- 


astically throughout, and the thousands went away with the gratifying feeling | 


that they had heard the most perfect opera performed in the most perfect 
manner, and with a longing to hear it again. 

Max Maretzek has returned from Havana, and has succeeded in procu 
ring a theatre for his operatic company. He arrived in Havana at seven A M. one 
morning, saw the Captain-General at eight, talked to him like a “* Dutch unele,” 
asthe boys say, got his permistion for all be wanted the proprietors of 
the Villanueva Theatre, made all the necessary arrangements, and left for New 
York at noon the same day. If this is not prompt and energetic enterprise we 
do not know what is. It is such conduct that has gained him de<ervedly 
title of the ‘‘ indomitable Max.’’ He leaves with his fine opera compa 
Havana this week. We wish him all success. : : 

C~-lson ia Poitledeiphia —We feel a natural pride in recording the tr 
umphant career of the beautiful Madame Colson. We were almost 
our estimate of her sp'endid abilities. On the first night of ner a 
we accorded her the artist’¢ position which is her right, and we ars line 
plea-ed to'find that wherever she : ppears the public ani the press ree*s 
the simple justice of out eulégiums, and accept her ax the great ar 
have proclaimed her. Jn Baltimore and Washington, and now in Philade phia 
her success ta< been ex!racrdin ry. and we do not hesitate to assert that s! 
will win a reputation throughout the country second to none of the brilliant 
stars which have illumined our musical firmament. 


, saw 





alone i 













its | 


| his work, although the beads of perspiration stood thickly 


The Enquirer says: ‘Judging Madame Colson upon the strict rules of art, | 
she is not only in the first rank of lyric artists, but in the réle of Violetta she 
ean have no superior, since she does not exaggerate to produce effects, either 
in her v_ealigation or acting, bat with artistic zeal enters into the full spirit of | 
the dramatist and the composer, limning the portrait of the outeast girl with | 
a fidelity equally well depicted in the mting of the music and of the dra- | 
matic art. Asan actress, she is natural and unaffected, and the sense of her 
power grows upon the spectator as the pas-ion of the play is developed. As a 

t, she is even and true, almost to faultlessness, and though her fgure is | 
slight, yet she lacks not adequa'e power to sustain herseif in the most trying 
seena. always seizing her rotes not only with skill, but with a firmnes: and | 
promptoess that stamps her as a most highly cultivated and successful musi- | 
cian. The most popular portions of the opera, such as the Brindisi and the 
duetto in the first act, ani the duetto with Germont in the second act, are 
easily appreciated by uneducated judges; but the more difficult triumphs at 
the cenclusion of the second act, and the solo scena in the first act, together 
with many portions of the third act, demand the attention of a studious con } 
noisseur to appreciate the full extent of the voealist’s skill. The triumph of 
Madame Colson, therefore, inasmuch as she was equal to every demand upon | 
her, may be regarded not only as complete, but worthy of the highest lauda- 
tion, if we are to gauge artists by the praises which they merit. There can | 
be no hesitation in awarding to her more compliments that have been be- 
stowed even by the musical critics of other cities, who usually claim to affix 
the limits of distinction to artistic eminence.’ 


We could quote from a dozen other Philadelphia papers articles equally | 
flattering and just to Madame Colson, but the above will suffice to show how 
grest has been her success. Strakosch receives compliments on all sides, and 
is reaping golden honors besides. 


Stephen C. Massett in Philadelphia. — Mr. Massett has made a | 
striking hit in Philadelphia; he has dealt the Quaker people a palpsble blow, | 
and they turn out in splendid style to do honor to his excellent entertainment. 
The papers of Philadelphia speak much more warmly and ealogistically of his 
varied powers than did the journals of what might almost be termed his native 
city, New Yo.k, but that is the old thing over again, +‘ No man is a prophet,’’ 
&c., & Mr. Massett will reap a plentiful harvest of praise and golden dollars 
in his travellings through the country Before starting on his grand tour, 
however, he should give us a few nights at Dodworth’s Academy. He would 
find it pay. 


DRAMA. 

Laura Keene’s Theatre.—“ Our American Cousin” is one of those 
plays which grow upon the public taste, for now in i's fourth week it com- 
mands audiences only granted to first appearances. Much of this is owing to 
the playwright’s skill in working up the interest, and considering Mr, Teylor 
is a foreigner he has drawn the Yankee pretty well, althoug! now and then 
we can see his British ignorance and prejudice peep out, despite the foregone 
conclusion that he was writing for a foreign market; in point of fact, merely 
fulfilling an order from New York But if the playwright bas done hi part, 
the players have seconded him with remarkable ability. Mr. Jefferson and 
Miss Keene have especia)ly distinguished themselves. Miss Macarthy has ap- 
peared in several afterpieces with increasing popularity. ‘he house has been 
crowded night after night. 

Walleck’s Theatre.— Wheat and Chaff,” a new American comedy, by 
Dr. Wainwright, was produced the other night, and after two or three 1epre- 
sentations was withdrawn. It was not a success. It must, however, be bi rne 
in mind that it was a maiden production, and it requires considerable experi- 
ence to satisfy so critical an audience as Wallack’s Ve hope to meet the 
young dramatist on a more auspicious ocea-ion, He certainly need not be 
ashamed of his first attempt. It also says much for Mr. Waliack’s wish to 
help a young author, since he must have koown from the first glance that it 
could not succeed. During the week a very pleasant, outrageous fares, c»lled 
‘* A Lady of: the Bedchamber,”’ has been played, to roars of laughter. Slean, 
as a Lacy of Quality, was very grotesque, and may be said, with Mary Gan- 
noa’s Young Exquisite, to have had all the work to do “Ht 1s just the thing to 
put an audience in a good humor. Brougham’s burlesque remains, as usual, 
the great card of the establishment, and with its fun; music, sarcasm and ‘ex 
cellent acting, makes a visit to Wallack’s Theatre an in\ellectual as well as a 


humorcus treat 
Barnum’s Museum.—The Bearded Boy, Dr. Valentine, without a 
beard, an! Thiodon’s Theatre, wih ten thousand other curiosities, are the 


leading amusements at this excellent place of entertainwent for the public. 
There is always something new in the Museum, however ofien one mey have 
beea there before. We are surprised parents and sechoolmasters do not more 
frequently take their children to ‘his famous institetion, to give them a rough 
course of instruction in the arts and sciences by taking them over its contents. 

Mr. Davidge bas returned from a long and s'ngularly successful engage- 
ment South, and is now preparing a series of entertainments on the writings of 
Charles Dickens, upon an entirely novel plan. We think this is a capital idea, 
as thousanis read the works of this prose Shakespeare of our age without 
being aware of the wonderful beauties they contain. 
them to be able to develop all their latent power and beauty. 

Wasnineton, Oct. 31, 1858. 
Editor of Franke Leslie’s lustrated Newspaper : 

In your paper of yesterday’e date the artiele on the drama contained the 
following : 

* John Savage’s play of ‘Sybil,’ after ruwning with great enthusiasm, has 
beep withdrawn in consequence of the retoonstiances of the family where the 
chief incident occurred. It is not, perhaps, k.own that itis founéed on an 
event whith happered in Kentucky. Its dramatic success, however, will, no 
doubt, induce Mr. Savage to try again on a less dengerous subject.”’ 

Fermit me to say that ‘Sybil’ bas not been withdrawn. The acting of it 
was postponed one night in Louisville, out of respect to the request of the | 
Governor of Kentucky, and for reasons which the leading journals of Louisvi)) 
then thought sufficient. Owing to certain critici-ms having pree-ded the play, | 
and to the probably injudicioas amnour cement of it by the manager in Louis- 
vile, it was thought by some persons to r flect upon a respected family in that 
Stare, of the p'ay having been suggested by a notab'e passage 
in the criminal acd Comestie history o« Kentacky. '") this supposition the 
play was, after s« gotiation, suppressed on the night for which it was first 
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annouvuced in Louisviie Upon its representation, however, tybil’’ was 
declared to bea fistion. The Louisville Commer, wile paying it such compli- | 
ments as ] would blush to repr duce, 1epudiateti the Wea that it war a repre- | 


sentation of facte, and said, ** Let it rather be called ‘Sybil’ with no attempt | 
to invest it with the terrers of a local inettent, which it does-no 
portray ac ording to history or tredition,’’ 
of the Courter, for as Mr G. D. Prentice previous'y said in his Journal, “‘ The 
author * * knew nothing and sought to know nothing as to the life and 
death of Col. Sharpe except from vague tradition, and he relied partly upon | 


these but far more upon his own fancy and invention in the com position of the 


atempi to 


I willingly accept the proposition 


| realize your hopes of my becoming a great painter. 


It requires a siudent of 


** You shall have a ch , Antonio, indeed you shall,” said the 
father in a softer tone than he had used before. ‘ Next week—nay, 
to-morrow, perhaps”—— The child’s large, melancholy-looking 
eyes sparkled; he thought that his father was going to propose 
ing home for a season, until this terrible weather was over. e 
next words struck a chill to his home-sick heart. ‘* To-morrow, 
perhaps, you will commence your studies at the Vatican. I am im- 
patient to have you begin to follow Raphael.” 

‘* Dearest father,” said the boy, sadly, ‘*I am afraid I shall never 
I love the art 
sometimes, but at others I get so weary.of the details! If I could 
but become a painter without this wearisome study! But, father, 
do not frown so. I am not thinking of giving it up, but only warn- 
ing you that I shall after all do no great things in my profession.” 

“You will not disappoint me, Antonio, if you are only true to 
yourself,” said his father. ‘1 will give you time to recruit a little 
before you commence at the Vatican. You shall not study there 
to-morrow, but only go there as a visitor. Does that suit you?” 

A faint smile and nod were the boy’s answer. ‘A fresh breeze 
on my forehead, a good run in the open air, and my mother’s nice 
food, would do me more good,” he said to himself. But he knew 
that his father would call him childish for thinking of food or play ; 
and so the weary lad reached his home in one of the humblest quar- 
ters of Rome, and threw himself on the bed, where he slept heavily, 
until nis father aroused him at earlydawn. Then a hasty andscanty 
repast, and he followed his father along the streets in his way to the 
Vatican. Here the boy’s real and innate love of art made him for- 
get himself and his weariness before the inimitable paintings of 
Raphael. His father saw his entranced look as he stood before 
these beautiful ereations, and whispered to himself, “‘ The boy wi!l 
be a painter yet.” 

Antonio Raphael Mengo was bornin Bohemiain 1728. His father, 
a Danish artist, settled in Dresden after the birth of this child. 
When the boy was a mere infant, the father decided that he should 
be a distinguished painter, laying his. plans to that effect even before 
he knew he would possess an ordinary capacity. His joy was un- 
bounded when the Fittle creature began to exhibit the most lively 
sense of the beautiful; and at the age of six years he began to in- 
struct him in oil, miniature and enamel painting. 

The father’s grand error was in not allowing Antonio to be a child. 
In his zeal for his favorite art, he forgot that the physical nature 
needs culture and relaxation, and that to be truly intellectual as a 
man, the child must first become a healthy animal. But, like most 
enthusiasts, he rode his hobby too far; and, although Antonio read- 
ily became all that his father wished, yet the memory of his over- 
tasked youth embittered his life, and the privations which he endured 
in pursuit o/ art naturally lessened his enjoyment of it. 

Three years passed away, however, and. Antonio® returned to 
Dresden. Soon after his return, when he was not quite seventeen, 
Augustus appointed him court painter. He had now become en- 
thusiastically attached to his art. At the age of twenty he executed 
a painting of the Holy Family, whieh elicited great admiration. 

{his was the crowning excellence of bis youthful compositions, and 
he was anpointed as principal court painter, probably upon the 
strength of this piece. It was executed at Rome, for he now ae 
to feel that he could pint better under the inspiration of Italian 
scenes than on the banks of the Elbe, forgetting the home-sickness 
and the heart-sickness that deepened the sombre twilight of the 
Sistine Chapel. 

In one of his walks in the outskirts of Rome he saw a beautiful 
peasant girl, whom .he wished much to secure as a model for one of 
his figures.in the Holy Family, which painting he was about to com- 
mence. She was surrounded by a troop of boys and girls, evidently, 
from the resemblance, her own brothers and sisters. They were 
teasing her to sing, for them to dance; and the sweet, loving look 
which she bent upon them as she compiied with their request was 
too charming for Antonio to resist. Her voice—such a voice as is 
only heard in Italy—completed the charm. It need not be added 
that Antonio found his way again and again to the spot, in order to 
impress bis mind fully with her image, hoping to be able to transfer 
it to the canvas without troubling her to sit to him. He found it 
difficult, however, to do justice to her face, and he set off one 
morning to ask her to come once at least to his studio, to enable 
him to make the alterations which it nveded, to satisfy his sense of 
her beauty. 


It was a sylvan place, thatof Allegra’s abode. Her father, « vine- 


| dresser, but above the common peasantry by habits, principles and 


| their rank. 


education, had stimulated his children to more than ordinary attain- 
ments, while they still kept the innocemt and graceful simplicity of 
It was to him that the painter applied for permission to 
introduce his daughter’s figure into his work, and the vine-dresser 
thought that so honest a face as Antonio possessed might surely be 
trusted. Still his fatherly care induced him to wait for her in the 
ante-room of the studio at several successive sittings, till he was 


| assured his child was as safe in the care of the painter as in his own. 


Had she descended from a line of kings, Antonio could not have been 
more deeply respectful than he was to the peasant girl. 

One more sitting, and then Allegra might be lost to him for ever. 
This was the thought which revealed to the painter the state of his 
own heart. Young, inexperienced and unambitious, save in the 
single maiter of his profession, Antonio would not have blushed to 
exhibit the Italian peasant girl to the whole world as his chosen 
wife. His father, he knew, had higher hopes for him, but his gentle 
mother would smile and be content with his choice. He thought of 
all these things while Allegra was sitting there with her calm, serene, 
religious face, her soft, liquid eyes turned upward as if in prayer 
and her long hair lying in thick flutings of jet upon her cheek an 
neck. There were tears, too, in those beautiful eyes, and Antonio 
was not blind to the belief that it was for him she wept—for the 
breaking of those tender ties which their short intercourse had 
establisned between them, 

** Allegra !”’ he said, in the lowest tones of that voice which had 


| been such sweet music to her eer, “ could you leave your home and 


piece, his whole purpose being to renver the play, both in incident and in lan- | 
guage, as effective as he poss:bly could ” 
The representstion of *‘Sybil’? was at‘ended by a most remarkable success 


(as the papers testify). Miss Avonia Jones was re ergaged for thres nights, 
aod perforavd it each night with great enthu-iasm on the part of the audience 
and increased honor to herself as on actress of wonderful original powers. The 
fetails of the ‘excitement’ I omit, but submit the above facts in explanati n 
and correction of your paragraph, which wes, no doubt, based upon the arti- 
cles announcing the temporary postponement of *‘ Sybi.’’ in Lovisvi le, 

Yours re JouN FAVAGE. 


pectfully, 


= — 


THE PEASANT GIRL OF ROME, 


Tue long Italian summer day was in its glowing noontide. There 
was not the slightest breeze to fan the close, almost suffocating at- 
mospheré, and the sun seemed to hang from the sky like an im- 
mense globe of actual fire, scorching all it looked upon. 

Within the walls of the Sistine Chapel at Rome, a boy of thirteen 
years was s’anding before an easel, on which he was anxiously en- 
deavoring to imitate the perfections of the Madonna of Michael An- 
gelo. A loaf o! brown bread and a jar of water stood beside him, 
frcm which he was evidently about to make his noontide meal; and 
from time to time he cast a look upen it that told of the healthy 
appetite of a hungry lad, which such meagre fare could hardly 
satisfy. 

‘IT wonder if my father thinks I shall become a better painter by 
starving upon bread and water,” said the boy, musingly, as his dis- 
taste for the dinner seemed to increase. ‘1 should like to be in 
Dresden now, this hot, stifling day, instead of among these musty 
arches, and partake of such a dinner as only my ewn dear mother 
can cook.” At this moment a deep and somewhat harsh voice 
called to him from one of the distant aisles to make haste and finish 
his dinner, and not be dreaming all day. 

“Dreaming!” said the boy, softly. “1 sleep. too hard at night, 


| and work too hard by day, to leave much room for dreaming.” 


He turned, however, to the unsatisfying lunch, and then continued 
upon his 
fair, white forehead, and almost dripped from the long, shining curls 
of his aubern hair. He worked silently and without intermission, 
until the dim light of the chapel was fading into darkness; but even 
then the harsh voice asked if he could not see a little longer. 


hining 


**No, father,” answer the boy. ‘*My eyes are aching now; 
and these Jast touches will have to ve eflacedto-mor:ow. Let me go 
now, for my head is dizzy.”’ 

At the door of the chapel the father joined him, and seeing that 
the boy looked really ill, he began to be really alarmed. He had 
not noticed before that his son was so emaciated, nor had the thought 


occurred to him that the damp walls and humid air of the chapel 
' were sapping the life from which he had hoped so much. 





kindred to follow the uncertain fortunes of an artist?’ 

She did not, could not comprehend his meaning at once, and her 
wondering look made him repeat his words. hen at length she 
understood him her face lighted up like the sunshine on an April 
day. That night there were both sorrow and happiness in the vine- 
dresser’s home, for Allegra was the light of that home, and although 
they rejoiced in her new hopes stil: it would be very desolate without 
her presence. 

It was summer when the young bridegroom carried his beautiful 
bride to the pleasant home on the banks of the Elbe; and the father 
and mother welcomed with kindness the chosen of their son. 

Daily, almost hourly, Antonio's feputation increased, and with it 
came troops of friends, powerful ones too, and each and all paid the 
homage of the heart to the beauty and virtues of the artist’s peasant- 
wife. At twenty-six Antonio was appointed director of the new 
academy in the capitol. Invited to Spain by Charles III., he exe- 
cuted the Descent from the Cross, and other paintings; and return- 
ing to Rome, where he was now induced to take up his residence, he 
was employed by the Pope on a Jarge allegorical painting in fresco. 
Here he collected a vast numer of drawings, vases, engravings and 
all the expensive paraphernalia of his art; and everything which a 
refined taste and the ample compensation of his labors could com- 
mand was bestowed upon Allegra and his children. Beautiful as 
seraphs, these children were not destined toa long life; most of 
them passed away in early childhood. But they lived upon their 
father’s canvas, some with the dark eyes and raven hair of their 
mother, some with golden locks, and orbs “ soft as the blue eyes of 
a poet's child,” the true German complexion. 

Another summer day in Rome. The setting sun sheds its last 


| gleam over a long procession, the slow passing on of which indicates 


that no festal or triumphant occasion had called out the thronging 
multitude. Thereare the great, the gifted,andthe mighty. Princes 
and nobles and poets, the flower of Roman station and Roman 
genius, thought it no degradation to follow him to the grave wha 
was deemed worthy to lie beside the incomparable Raphael. And 
lo! there cometh the peasant girl of the Tiber, with her fair children, 
to gaze once more upon that noble face which for twenty-eight 
years she has never looked on save in joy until now. 

A noble monument marks the resting-place of the artist, beside 
him who was his model upon earth. It was erected to his memory 
by his friend, the Cavalier d’Azara. Another, erected by the Em- 
press of Russia, stands in St. Peter’s; so that the mighty of earth 
may well be said to bear deep tribute to the memory of the once 
lonely and unknown child, who through the silent hours at the Sis- 
tine Chapel brooded over the thought that genius would never be 
stamped on any of his productions. ° 
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THE PHILOSOPHERS CAMP—SHOWING HOW PROFESSOR AGASSIZ, RALPH WALDO LMERSON AND JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL AMUSE THEMSELVES IN THE SUMMER. 


SPORTING TOUR IN AUGUST, 1858, 
Of F. S. Stallknecht and Charles E. Whitehead ; 


THIS BEING STALLENECHT’S ACCOUNT OF WITH WHITEHEAD’S 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


New York, Wednesday, Aug. 4. 

Hurrah for the woods and lakes! Everything is ready ; fishing- 
tackle inspected, gun touched up, provision basket packed to 
bursting ; the Albany boat’s bell rings as I hurry down Cortlandt 
street; my friend Whitehead meets me on the boat, and off we 
swing for Albany. How will business get on inmy absence? There 
is no answer but the Napoleonic—“ It must!” So, good-bye to 
business till New York comes in sight again. 

Thursday, Aug. 5.—The boat gets in, in good season to enjoy a break- 
fast of good things at the Delavan House, before the northern cars 
hurry us on to Lake Champlain. The train lingers at Saratoga long 
enongh for time to swallow a half-dozen glasses of Congress water at 
the booth in the depot. It helps wonderfully to purge the mind of the 
heavy cloud of business care that hangs over it the first day out, as 
well as to refresh the stomach. “ Whitehall!” shouts the conductor ; 
“Lake passengers keep your seats!” Ten minutes more, and we 
are embarked on Lake Champlain in the neat steamboat United 
States. We pass Ticonderoga, look at the ruins, monuments of 
Ethan Allen’s daring, when, “ in the name of the great Jehovah and 
of the Continental Congress,” he nabbed the British garrison, its 
captain and his pretty wife. Here is Crown Point, Port Henry, 
Essex. 

At five o’clock we change boat at Burlington, in Vermont, and at 
six land at Port Kent, just opposite. There are two other parties 


IT, 





PORTRAIT OF SAM DUNNING, THE GUIDE. 


bound for the woods on board, so Whitehead and I do not linger, 
but push on by stage immediately, through Keeseville to Au Sable 
Forks, and leave again on 

Friday, Aug. 6, at six o’clock in the morning, in a private team, 
and we arrive at Martin’s, on Lower Saranac Lake, fifty miles inland, 
at two o'clock, and have our guides and boats engaged, and every- 


thing organized for an early start into the woods next morning. | 





Sam Dunning, famous as a hunter and for his indomitable energy in ! 


the woods, who, for his independence as a man, is my guide, and 
Whitehead gets Hank Averill. 

F¥The road from Lake Champlain to Saranac Lake lies through a 
wild, uneven country. The population along is sustained exclusively 
by the ironworks and mines—iron, in all its stages of getting ready 
for market, is always before the eye. On yonder hill are the 
shafts to the mines. Here you pass the heavily loaded wagons 
dragging the clumsy chunks from the smelting works ; here comes 
a large charcoal wagon drawn by four strong mules. In two or 
three places are clusters of log shanties, built in the vicinity of the 
charcoal ovens and kilus. At Black Brook you pass a large store, 
the only one for many miles around, supplied with all the wants 
of the settlers. 


The woods are well chopped, and it would seem the supply of | 


the forest for fuel for the iron works is nearly exhausted along the 
plank road on either side. At many places a young, hearty, second 
growth is crowding forward among the stumps. The high peaks of 
the northern stretch of the Adirondacks are before you, Mount 
Marcy, Baldface and the Catamount, and seem effectually to bar the 
passage, but the road finds its curved course around the bases, over 
gentle knolls. The sky, as we came along, was overcast, and it 
showered at intervals. At one spot the sun illumined a peak, 
another was enveloped in a heavy cloud, pierced by the sun, which 
just then shot out his rays, capping the mountain tops with a crown 
of cloud, fringed with gold and studded with brilliants. 





FANCY PORTRAIT OF F. 8. STA'ILKNECHT, BY HIS FRIEND CHARLIE 
WIILTEMEAD, 


Saturday, Aug. 7.—We rise at early dawn, after a refreshing sleep 
on Martin's fresh oat-straw beds, still fragrant of the fields, and how- | 
ever rude and simple ‘the furniture and other arrangements of his | 
house, there is neatness and cleanliness in every nook and corner, | 
always fresh trout and well-seasoned venison on the table, and a |} 
fresh breeze coming down among the evergreen islands on the lake, 
bearing with them a balmy sweetness from the pines and fir balsams. 
As you fling open the sash, on arising, you inhale drafts of this delicious 
air. The dense forest opposite to you grows down to the water's 
edge; a slight ripple on the surface of the lake lengthens the 
shadows of the pines, and seems to cut off their inverted tops, and 
hide them away, one after another, in a mysterious cavern below. 





STALLKNECHT CATCHES THE ‘‘ ARROWY’’ TROUT- 





Oh, you denizens of St. Nicholas, Newport and Saratoga, with 
your gilded miseries, your vanities and follies, and shameless waste 
of God’s good gifts, come here and sleep on Martin’s beds, drink 
from his spring, breathe the air about his house, feast your eyes on 
the placid scene about you, and you will regret the time lost and the 
dollars wasted, and learn that, in a sequestered nook, with Nature 
for your handmaid, you will find that contentment and health 
for which you so vainly strive in your selfish, aimless existence ! 

Breakfast ended, we load our boats for a two or three weeks’ 
camping trip. Our outfit consists of a small tent, two guns, three 
fishing-rods, a good supply of pork, biscuit, tea, sugar and condi- 
ments suited to our peculiar little fancies, tin cooking utensils and 
dishes. Last, not least, Sam Dunning’s hound, Brave, leaps in. Our 
boats weigh one hundred and ten pounds each; the tackle and 
furniture of each consists of two oars, a scull and a yoke wherewith 
to carry it across portages. The two parties we left behind at 
Keeseville came up last night; we are again ahead, and off before 


| there is a sign of their moving. “ Have we forgotten nothing ?” says 


Sam Dunning. “ Nothing,’ says Hank. ‘Good-bye, Martin!” 
“ Good-bye!” Each of us takes his seat in his respective boat, the 
guides shove off, lock their oars, and off we glide over the dark 
waters of the lake, hiding Martin’s house at turning the first point, 
leaving us alone in this wilderness of mountains, woods, lakes and 
rivers. 

We make our way quietly through the channels between the fifty 
and odd islands of the lower lake. Here soars an eagle ; there a hawk 
lights on the tip-top of a dead pine tree ; here is Pirate’s Isle, a high 
cone rising out of the water clad with pines and spruce. Hear the 
echo of your shout; it repeats twenty times distinct enough for a 
count. In this nook we are approaching, the river covered with 
lily pads and white water-lilies, the shadow of the trees on either 
shore is grateful after the exposure to the sun on the lake. Ata 
rocky place we must get out, and the guides drag the boats over. 
This is the work of a few minutes. The river debouches into the 
middle Saranac Lake. Now the breeze fans your brow, and relieves, 
in its turn, the closeness of the river. We cross the lake and land at 
the foot of the rapids, on the short river leading from it to the Upper 
Saranac land for a portage at Bartlett’s house. 

Bartlett here keeps a sportman’s inn, like Martin’s. He furnishes 
boats and guides and the best of dogs. I staid with him a day or 
two last year. Mrs. Bartlett, besides being a stirring housewife, is 
ready to go into the woods and camp as lady guide, if a party of 
ladies give her a call, and as she knows the points and name of every 
guide dog and boat all about the country, and will convert a deer, 
partridge or trout in quick style into roasted haunch, ramrod-toasted 


| saddle piece, pork fried or baked, and has a multitude of canines 





WHITEHEAD CATCHES THE ‘‘ BAR«kD’ MOSQUITO. 
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ready at her side to fetch the 
game she wants, and is not afraid 
to pull a trigger if no better hand 
is near, no one need fear starva- 
tion while in her care. 

As we land, Bartlett is busy at 
his kennels, leading out his yelping 
hounds in leashes, two and two 
together. He is going off with six 
boats and guides to show a party of 
Connecticut gentlemen a deer hunt 
on the Upper Saranac. We wish 
them good luck, and keep on our 
course. We cross the lower end 
of the Upper Saranac, and come to 
the Indian Carry, over the central 
ridge of land which divides the 
watercourses of Northern New 
York, between Lake Champlain 
andthe St. Lawrence. Stephe, who 
lives on the portage in a small log 
cabin, carts the boats and truck 
across the portage, which is a mile 
long, and in the meanwhile we 
bathe in the lake, and get Stephe’s 
wife to cook us a noonday meal, 
which we partake of in company 
with two lively Cambridge stu- 
dents, out for sport in vacation, 
with whom we chat away a plea- 
sant hour. Two days ago a party 
of Cambridge and Boston gentlemen have crossed this portage, and 
are now in camp on Follensbee Pond ; as there are old acquaintances 
among them we resolve to visit them. Whitehead makes a portrait 
of your servant on Stephe’s door frame in hunting costume. It is 
pronounced a great success. Sam Dunning is particularly delighted, 
and bargains that when we get back to Bill Martin’s he shall make 
his picture on the barn door, for which Sam stipulates to find the 
brush and the mud. 

Dinner over we re-embark on Stony Brook Ponds beyond the carry, 
and pass through the three ponds in immediate succession. I rig a 
light trout rod and throw a fly where Amblesand brook comes in 
the last pond, but never a strike do I get. After ten minutes trial 
we pull on through Stony Creek, which winds and twists like a boa 
constrictor in a flat meadow overgrown with with swamp maples and 
alders for three or four miles, when it unites with the lovely Racket 
River. On either bank of this beautiful stream are high trees, an 
intermixture of evergreens, poplars, birches and maples, the water- 
course broad enough at all places to admit of a current of air rip- 
pling its bosom ; the boat is creeping into the shadew of its verdant 
bank; blue-jays and kingfishers are chatting in the trees, wood- 
peckers are hammering, and now and then a brood of ducks or a 
flock of partridges buzz overhead, the sun plays with the lively 
foliage of the maples and poplars, and flings back sombre shadows 
from the dense evergreens. Here and there a slough sets back, 
feeding-places for the deer like stalls in a stable; not a sound is 
heard save the buzzing of myriads of insects, the whispering of 
leaves and the warble of the birds, broken in upon now and then 
with the bass of a bull-frog’s strumming sound. What scene could 
more dispose to reverie ? 

Unaccustomed to being the whole day exposed to sun and weather 
I fall back on the seat of the boat and doze off in a sweet slumber, 
dreaming that I float off from the river’s bosom into the air, above 
the tops of the trees, looking down upon the birds cooing so sweetly 
over the young in their undisturbed nests. The boat goes off in the 
clouds and I try to catch at the stars, which, without burning, hang 
all around, till Sam’s gruff voice awakens me. He is swearing away 
at a hidden rock which threatened to rub a hole in the bottom of his 
boat, and the moment he sees my eyes open begins with one of his 
similes, which, if not of the most apt for the occasion, always ends 
in making Sam, his boat and passenger, all three, shake with laughter, 
for Sam is a wag in his way, and never fails to turn to humorous 
account the most untoward event. 

Says Sam, “ That rub of the boat reminds me of rubbing agin a 
good-looking widder down in Essex county last winter. I suppose 
she was a widder, anyhow she was in black, and she might have been 
a grass, for with all her black drygoods her eyes a kind o’ glistened 
when I helped her out of the stage. Well, it begun to rain, and as 
she had a couple of miles to go the boys about the hotel were in a 
pucker how to get up her trunk, which was one of them big square 
black shanties on wheels with yellow skylights all over ; the horses 
were out ahead and it was three miles to the nearest cart, and as for 
leaving her bandbox and finery for a minute, no woman in the world 
could be expected to do that,so says I to myself, ‘ Darn it all, I’ll 
break the rule,’ for let me tell ye, the moment I am out of the woods 
or my winter tour down to old Essex, to hug the big hotel stove for 
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THE PORTAGE—GUIDES CARRYING THE BOAT3 
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PORTRAIT OF BILL HELMES, THE CELEBRATED TRAPPER. 


five or six weeks, and hear what is a going on out in the world, I am 
the gentleman, and however much you'll see me shoulder my boat 
and sweat under the weight of your truck over the carries, then, 
gad! Jack has got to carry mine and keep my shoes in blacking, and 
not a finger breadth will I touch to either, no more than I want you 
to touch yourn in here. But says I, on taking a look at the widder in 
trouble, ‘ Marm,’ says I, ‘ I’ll see you over the carry,’ so off goes my 
coat, and in less than ten minutes I had her hundred and fifty pounder 
safely landed over to the house. Well, there warnt nobody home 
except the old black cat, so of course I sot down and had a little 
familiar. Says I, ‘Sam’s in clover for this ‘ere lay ;’ but dang it all, 
I had her to myself for only three days, when up comes a chap in the 





TROPHIES OF THE CHASE AT LITTLE ROCK POND. 


stage and walks off my widder to the nearest minister, and off they 
went without saying as much as a good-bye. So says I, ‘I'll stick to 
Brave and the woods; never will I find a woman so true to me as 
this here old dog.’ When we two are off on a lay I'd like to see the 
man what’llrob us of our game.” 

When Sam’s story was done we were at the mouth of the Follens- 
bee Creek, a very narrow brook which for a mile or more winds a 
sinuous course into the pond. We had scarcely entered the ereek 
when a flock of partridges buzzed up from the grass and lit on the 
other side. But one barrel of my gun was loaded. and that with 
heavy buck shot. I was not slow in bringing it to bear on the grass, 


it 





where I saw the head of one of th® 
birds peeping over. It ran off un- 
harmed by the fire. I reloaded and 
pursued them in the high grass 
without success; the thicket was 
too dense, so we paddled up the 
creek and soon entered the pond. 
It was arelief to get out of the 
brook, which swarmed with mos- 
quitoes and midges. Follensbee 
Pond is about three miles long to 
half a mile wide. As we rowed 
into it the sun was just setting, 
and the shadow of the. unbroken 
woods surounding it on all sides 
lay on the bosom of the water, al- 
most across. 

There is nothing more beautifal 
in this wilderness than the ponds 
and lakes at set of day ; the even- 
ing air cools you after the midday 
heat; the last rays of the sun gild 
the mountain tops and seem to 
lift the woods toward the skies ; 
the sounds of Nature hush off in 
drowsy languor, and the voices of 
the night begin. 

Whitehead’s boat was ahead, so 
to find out where he was I blew 
my hunting horn; the blast was 
answered by echoes innumerable, 
till heard his manly “Halloo!’ under the bank where he was 
awaiting us in the shade. 

The scene reminded me of Evangeline rowing down among the 
bayous of the Mississippi, in search of her wandering Gabriel : 

Thea in his place at the prow of the boat, rose one of the oarsmen, 

And as a signal sound, if others like them. peradventure 

Sailed on those gloomy and midnight streams, blew a blast on his bugle; 
Wild through the dark colonnades and corridors leafy the blast rang, 
Breaking the seal of silence, and giving tongues to the forest; 
Multitudinous echoes awoke and died in the distance; 

But net a voice replied; no answer came from the darkness. 

Then Evangeline slept; but the boatmen rowed through the midnight. 

We paddled down to the lower end of the pond, and soon espied 
a boat shooting off from a sequestered nook. It came down to 
meet us, and was found to contain three gentlemen, one of them Mr. 
John Holmes, whom I hunted with on Tupper’s Lake last year. An- 
other boat appears, containing Professor Agassiz at the stern, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson at the prow, and James Russell Lowell row- 
ing. They address Whitehead, point out their camp and courteously 
invite us to lay in and pay them avisit. We accept their kind offer, 
although it seems hardly fair to disturb such men, who have come 
so far to seek the solitude of Nature. On landing we are met by 
Professor Jeffries Wyman, whom I often met in Paris seventeen 
years ago this summer, and am indebted to for many kindnesses. 
He was attending to dry the stomach of a buck for a specimen. 
We foilow him to their camp. 

Their ten guides have built a spacious bark shanty, quite open in 
the front. Mr. Binney is busy hoisting the American flag, the same 
that has accompanied him in the East and waved over his bateau on 
the Nile. They have shot two deer and caught abundance of trout. 
Most of the party are away forarow. We pitch our tent ata con- 
venient distance and cook a nice venison steak off one of their deer, 
which, with a cup of warm tea, sets us all ina good contented 
frame. It has got to be ten o’clock, we light our pipes and again 
visit the ‘“ Philosophers’ Camp” (as Sam Dunning calls it) ; they 
are all at home now, and a pleasant hour is passed in familiar chit- 
chat. They are a party of ten in all, with ten guides; Judge Hoar, 
Dr. Estes Howe and Mr. Stillman, the artist, are among them. We 
tell them of the news telegraphed from New York to Burlington the 
day we passed there, that the Niagara has safely landed the Ameri- 
can end of the cable at Newfoundland, and is in communication 
with the Agamemnon, then near the Irish coast. At hearing this 
three hearty cheers rend the air, and a hope is expressed it may 
prove true. The sportsmen talk over their former hunts. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson shakes me by the hand, and invites me, 
looking upwards, to admire the dome. We look up and find oar- 
selves standing under a clump of hoary pines with large naked 
trunks and spreading green tops, forming a lofty green cathedral, 
and the stars are all twinkling in the blue arch above, so Mr. Emer- 
son’s brief words of ecstasy strike as ever, and need no other illus- 
tration than to follow his eyes. 

Agassiz is rolled up in his blanket, discussing with Wyman the 
subject of snakes swallowing and re-ejecting their young, when he 
eyes a bug, gets up for his fly-net, and with an adroit swing and 
back fling bags the game and very neatly takes his prey out by the 
tips of his fingers. He catches a few more, and Whitehead plucks 
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one of the same genus off his coat, which he hands him, and it is 
aceepted with the pleasant politeness none but a Frenchman can 
express. - 

Sam Dunning, hearing from the guides that they have a French 
chap among them great on bugs and snakes and opening every fish 
and animal that comes in his way, edges his way up, bent, as he 
tells them, on tackling him on his (Sam’s) theory on the copulation 
of trout. Sam declares, with a little pepper in the expression, that 
the old theory of the trout depositing their eggs and the males then 
impregnating them with their milt is a humbug; he has experi- 
mented and found itis not so. Agassiz listens to all he says, but 
fails to be convinced by Sam’s logic and trials; even Sam’s last 
argument, that if he wasn’t right the things would have nothing 
worth living for, fails, so when we come down to bunk in at the tent 
Sam expresses his supreme disgust with Mr. Agassiz. 

“He may be anice man and pleasant enough, and I might be 
willin’ to go guide with him, but,” says he,“ it must be great conso- 
lation for a man to come away off here in the woods to catch boogs 
and mice ; Ishould think he might find enough on’em where he 
eame from ; but if you tell me he knows anything about breeding 
trout, I tell you he don’t know northing about it. Pshaw!” 

Sunday, Aug. 8.—Our first night in the woods was passed in utter 
unconsciousness, so sweet were our slumbers on the green hemlock 
boughs, wrapped in our blankets. As soon as breakfast is over we 
pack up our truck and load our boats. Several of the philosophers’ 
party come down to see us off and wish us good luck in our hunt. 
We do not shoot to-day, but try without success for a dinner of 
trout; all the holes along have been fished every day the past 
week. We meet two return parties on our way through the Racket 
River to Tupper’s Lake. 

On entering the lake the cries of a couple of loons greet us. I 
point out to the party the spot where my classmate, Harry Sedgwick, 
and friends, shot a panther three years ago. We row past the eight 
or ten large green islands to the foot of the lake, where Bog river 
enters, and plunges down a sloping, uneven rock, forming the Bog 
River Falls, distinguishable at quite a distance by the white foam 
breaking the green outline of the shore. We take a refreshing bath 
in the rapids and the foam. How often have I not here, on former 
hunts, tussled with the trout, and brought them in in true style with 
the fly and net! To-day, however, they won't strike ; I get but two, 
and those not over four ounceseach. I claim first rout. Whitehead 
also gets one or two. 

Hank and Brave come down the bank to note our fishing. White- 
head breaks a big branch of a hopple bush, shoulders arms with his 
rod and fights the flies, which, as fast as he drives them off a bit, re- 
turn to the charge, and seem to be drawn towards him as his wisk 
moves backwards. After industriously trying several colors from 
my fiy-book, a good fat one and half pound river-trout seizes a blue 
and gilt hackle ; and now the sport begins. My rod bends almost to 
the water’s edge—now I give him line—now reel in again—see him 
gape and gasp on the surface—slack a few inches, and down he darts ; 
but I am up to him, and after surging and guiding him carefully for 
fifteen minutes, I drown him so effectually that, without net or gaff- 
hook, I drag him vp high and dry on the flat shelving rock, and 
Hank at once cleans him out ready for the frying-pan. How 
splendidly his colors flit and change, like the Aurora Borealis ; spots 
and stars of gold, purple and blue seem to revolve on his skin the 
first ten minutes he is out of water, like the revolving lights in 
Barnum’s Museum. 

Well do I remember my first entrance on this lake. 
month of June—a sombre, cloudy day. 
the woods was robed in heavy clouds, and the mountain tops were 
hidden by the lowering skies in melancholy grandeur. The shores 
then, as ever, rose gradually mountain high on all sides. Wherever 
the eye rests on the shore or on the islands, it meets one dense 
forest, save the limpid element in which you float. Then was the 
season for trout. We rigged our rods and threw the flies at Bog 
River Falls ; I hooked a three-pounder. My landing-net was still in 
the basket, and the handle unscrewed ; so I managed at first by 
giving him long line and as much play as I thought sufficient to take 
the wind and pluck out, and then steadily reeled in, allowing a little 
line for two or three ineffectual plunges; when at last, by the side 
of the boat, I resorted to the dangerous recourse of hauling him in 
with the hand by the line ; but no sooner, on stooping, did I slack, 
than down he rushed, like a fire-serpent from an exploding rocket, 
and in an instant snapped the tip and broke the hook in two, and, 
with ali my pains, baffled me completely. It was not long before I 
had a spare tip rigged and the net in order, and in revenge I punished 
his fellows, who were too eager for the gay flies to listen to his warn- 
ings. I had that day two flies on the leader—a bright scarlet, and a 
blue with gilt body—and caught every fish on the latter. 

To-day we have no such luck. Tupper’s Lake has been visited so 
much the last fortnight that we resolve not to stop here to fish or 
hunt, but to push on through the laborious Bog River portages to 
Little Tupper’s Lake, where we are confident of venison, but expect 
no trout, as that lake is said to contain none, except in the cool 
brooks discharging into it. 

Monday, Aug. 9.—We camped last night in the high ground just 
above the falls, and had some buzzing visits from mosquitoes and 
midges—nothing, however, of consequence. Sportsmen laugh at 
flea-bites. Complain to Sam of black flies or mosquitoes, and all the 
consolation you get is, “ Let ’em chaw on, and don’t scratch. It’s 
the natur of the critters,so don’t cuss’em,” After breakfast we pull 
up stakes and launch the boats on Bog River. We catch afew more 
small trout in going up at the first portage. The second portage is 
reached about one o'clock. It is near two miles long—a very bad 
soggy road, up and down rugged hills, fallen trees lying across the 
narrow footpath. According to custom, and as a matter of principle, 
I shoulder my own bag and carry it across. It is a pretty tough 
job, but it starts the perspiration, and the shoulder-straps open the 
chest better than a month of dumb-bell exercise. Sam crawis under 
his boat and rises with it on his shoulders, and crawls along like a 
big turtle, but with somewhat nimbler step. It takeshim and Hank 
three fall hours to get their boats and cargoes transported, as they 
have to make two trips of it. In the meanwhile, Whitehead and | 
take our time, resting now and then on a protruding rock, philoso- 
phising on the possible age of the cliffs and boulders forming the 
rocky walls at the narrow cafions in the river, where the water 
dashes down in ever-varying hues, singing and babbling so merrily 
in the sunlight. 

The river along this portage much resembles Trenton Falls ; but 
the solitude of the forest throws around the scene an enchantment, 
which will be broken only when the ring of the woodman’s axe shall 
wed the wilderness to civilization, and rob it of its virgin blushes. 
We re-embark, cross Round Pond, and arrive at our camping ground 
on a tongue of land on Little Tupper’s Lake, where I have camped 
before, sleepy and weary with the day’s fatigues. The tent is 
pitched, a hasty supper prepared and consumed, and we fall tosleep 
on our green couches, forgetful of the world and its cares. A 
monarch would envy our rest. 

Tuesday, Aug. 10.—At five o'clock in the morning we are all on 
our feet again. Whitehead goes off with Hank Averill to t: 
breakfast of trout in a neighboring brook. When they are fairly off, 
Sam proposes to try the pup. He is taken in the boat, and we row 
into a bght between two protruding points. On the wi I load 
both barrels of my gun with Ely’s 8. 8. G. cartridges. I stay by the 
boat while Sam leads Brave up in the woods till he scents a deer’s trail. 
Sam holds him a moment, Brave snuffs the 
piper; His chain is loosened. “ Heigh Brave,” Sam, 
“ drive him in, my boy.” Sam lets him go and returns to the boat 
and pushes us off quietly, never stirring or rattling an oar, and 
speaking only in the lowest whisper. Sam paddles noislessly in the 
direction the dog went. Brave barks and howls in the woods, and 
the sound grows more and more distant and dies away altogether. 
We put both hands to our ear. “ There,” whispers Sam, “ he in 
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coming this way now.” We hear the dog again, but faintly ; the 
sound grows more distinct—he is approaching. Sam stands up and 
watches the shore with eagle’s eyes; now shading the sight with his 
hands, now stooping to sweep the surface of the lake. The howl of 
Brave is near now. “Now look sharp,” eagerly utters the guide. 
“Don’t move; sit perfectly still!” Splash! a three years’ buck 
leaps into the water a mile below us. I stir. “Keep still,” impa- 
tiently motions Sam. A few minutes more of suspense. 

“ There,” cries Sam, “ now for it.” He seizes both oars, and IJ 
take the paddle, and we shoot over the surface of the lake like a 
dart. The lake is narrow where the deer took to the water, and he 
is swimming hard to gain the opposite shore. “ We must cut him 
off,” says Sam, “ and we will hardly reach it.” I paddle as if pur- 
sued by a tiger, the sweat rolls from my face down my hunting shirt 
in big drops. The deer’s antlers turn ; he has seen us, and instinct- 
ively returns towards the place he came from. I cry to Sam that 
his wake is changing. Sam looks around, and instantly changes 
the course to cut him off the other shore. Deer and pursuers strain 
every nerve. When the boat is about twenty rods off, the deer wades 
ashore and stays one moment to take breath; at that moment Sam 
seizes my gun and fires. The shot strike the water apparently short 
of the deer. He whisks his tail, vaults up the bank, and dashes 
away in the woods, the dry branches crackling under his hoofs. I 
fall back on the seat exhausted, and Sam exclaims: “ That buck is 
safe.” 

] express myself as delighted with the sport as if we had killed 
him, but Sam finds that mighty poor comfort, but soon masters his 
disappointment and tells a story the event reminds him of, as we 
row back to the camp. The dog soon reappears at the point where 
he was put out and is sent for. Whitehead also returns and reports 
no trout. So we have to cook a breakfast on yesterday's scant sup- 
ply of trout, and wait for venison till dinner—that is, if in the mean- 
time we shoot any. 

While preparing the morning meal we are visited by Messrs. 
Bradish and Dibblee, of New York, who are in camp about a mile 
from us. They bring us a very acceptable mess of trout, knowing we 
have not yet been on good fishing ground, and after breakfast we 
join them in a forenoon hunt. 

This time two dogs, theirs and our Brave, are put out, and the 
four boats of both parties are stationed so as to guard a shore line 
of at least two miles. The baying of the dogs soon announces that 
they are on ascent. A spotted fawn is driven in, so small that Mr. 
Bradish and George Ring, his guide, drag it alive into their boat, 
bleating piteously. I see Whitehead’s boat speed away after 
another deer. This also turns out to be a fawn, which he likewise 
catches. The dogs return, and the boats pull ashore. The pretty 
litle fawns look us so imploringly in the face, and fairly weep for 
their mamma. Maybe she is watching our proceedings from the 
height in a suspense of anguish. A council of war is proposed over 
the two prisoners. Whitehead, on his part, declines all council, and 
marks his baby by the ear, and lets the little thing go ; and she very 
quietly, as if nobody could possibly want to hurt her, swims for the 
opposite shore. The other is a buck fawn ; Sam's dog drove him in, 
and by the law of the woods the skin is his: the carcass belongs to 
Mr. Bradish, who caught him. 

Sam says he will tan the skin with the hair on for my wife. 
I begin to grow covetous for the pretty spotted hide ; and remem- 
bering how | got laughed at last year because I dropped my gun 
just as | wes about pulling trigger on a deer, in mute admiration of 
the foolish brute standing so confidingly stock still, looking at me, 
but three rods off. 

At Sam's suggestion of skinning the little thing, a majority for 
mercy quickly manifested itself, and, notwithstanding Sam’s assur- 
ance that we are out of venison,and the young murrains are mighty 
tender, and the the dogs are too hot to run again to-day, little buck 
fawn is set free, and we all make our dinner on fried pork. Before 
the little creature finally leaves, he actually comes back to lick the 
hand of Sam Smith, Mr. Bradish’s guide, who has been caressing 
him. 

In the early part of the evening Sam paddles me up a creek to look 
for trout. Aslam rigging my fishing gear, he suddenly checks the 
boat, and whispers, with uplifted finger, “ Don’t make a bit of noise 
and shoot!” Ilook up, and on the margin of the brook a noble buck, 
full grown, with towering antlers, about twelve rods off, raises his 
head from the lily pads and river grass on which he is feeding. 
He spies me, moves and turns. I fire but miss, avd before I can pull 
the second trigger he is hidden in the bushes. Brave is in our boat, 
he has snuffed his scent, and kicks and rattles his chain in a fret of 
impatience. Sam loosens the chain, and with a “ Heigh, ho! at him 
my boy!” to cheer him on, off he dashes and howls on the track. 
We row out to watch the lake, but soon conclude, by the sound of 
the dog’s bark, that the buck has taken to Round Pond, safe from 
our pursuit, so we go back for Brave, who soon returns. I throw 
a fly in the brook, but no trout, and we row back to camp again, 
bafiled, and this time found it rather difficultto conceal our mortifi- 
cation. Whitehead has, in the meantime, gone off with Hank jack 
hunting, and returns to camp about midnight, his boat loaded to the 
water’s edge with two three-years’ bucks, which he picked out of 
four feeding together, and shot the same minute, one with each 
barrel of his gun. So now we have venison: more than enough to 
last us as long as it will keep. 

Wednesday, Aug. 11.—Bradish and Dibblee visit our camp at five 
o'clock this morning, and join with us all in admiration of White- 
head's good shooting. Sam skins one of the bucks, their horns are 
taken off and stuck up on our tent poles as trophies of victory. It 
is a delicious morning, the air is cool and bracing, the fiery tongues 
of the morning sun lick the clouds of vaper off the surface of the 
lake. We are all for action, and by acclamation set out on a morn- 
ing hunt, to get up a good appetite for breakfast on a broiled tender 
loin of venison. The dogs are put out, the boats stationed, and in 
twenty minutes a large doe is driven in close by my boat. This 
time we head her off nicely, and drive her out into the lake. The 
other boats are watching my success, but each, as is the rule, keeps 
its station. It would be the grossest breach of hunter's etiquette 
for one unasked to interfere with the sport of another which comes 
in his way by chance or skill. 1 plead with Sam for the life of the 
doe, but he will listento no nonsense. He vaunts the qualities of 
doeskin, “so much finer,” he says, “ than them two tough hides in 
camp ; and as for eating give me the tender loin of a barren doe, 
and we will jerk the bucks for your women downin York.” So laim 
and fire, and the doe drops her head and dies with one momentary 
struggle. Sam sends the boat up,and catches her before she has 
time to sink, I sever her windwipe with my hunting-knife, and we 
drag her into the boat. Bradish had the same luck a moment 
afterwards, but seeing my doe killed, let his go. 

We all breakfast together, and what with eight hungry men to 
feed, after several days’ longing for the meal now spread before us, 
the best part of one of the bucks disappears, and Sam has to cut slice 
after slice and make fans of them on spread sticks, on which he 
broils them on a hot coal fire, the salt spluttering on the rich surface 
of the savory meat. This is the ramrod toast. Our table « 
of a large piece of birch bark, spread on a clean spot of 
garnished with currant jelly, fried onions, pickles, and all manner of 
portable comestibles, and, in recumbent posture, we gloat over the 
meal with a passion of satisfaction. 
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After breakfast, we smoke, lounge and play high, low, jack till a 
heavy thunder-storm drives us all into the tent, where we snooze 
away the fatigues of the morning. Towards evening another party, 
headed by Mr. Dalton, of New York, arrives and camps.near us. 
We call on them and supply them with venison, in return for their 
politeness in sending on Tupper’s Lake on our way up. 

Thursday, Aug. 12.—It rained till after midnight, and the clouds 
are still ominous, though the wind has shifted favorably. At day- 
break we pull up stakes, strike the tent, and move the camp 
down to the convenient bark shanty, at the lower end of the lake, 
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well-known te the requenters of these waters as Constable’s Camp- 
It was first built by a gentleman of that name, who visits it annually, 
but the right of everybody to occupy a shanty so constructed, during 
the absence of the builder, is well settled law of the woods. 

Here Sam relates to us the adventure of his last year’s party of 
Cambridge men, in shooting a bear that came up with them quite 
unawares at this very spot, and set them all in a high “ buck fever,” 
making the shot fly wildly till poor Bruin’s hide and heart were in a 
jiffy rent into tatters. We bathe, read and sleep away the heat of 
the day. While dressing after the bath, a mink came creeping over 
Whitehcad’s boots and came to take a smell of mine. We sat stock 
still, watching his fearless movements, till he crept away under the 
stones. At ten o'clock at night 1 load my gun and light the jack, 
and paddle out with Sam for a regular night hunt. 

(To be continued.) 








A PARISIAN ROMANCE. 
Tue sad end of the Prince Ghika, the breaking up of his establish- 
ment, and the sale of his stud of magnificent equipages, we have 
already recorded, but the tinge of romance which hangs over the fol- 
lowing will doubtless render it acceptable to most of our readers. 

Weary of the life of his native plains, mighty, powerful and free, 
he arrived in Paris eager to enjoy, and pluuged at once, up to the 
very crown of his head, into the joys of which he had heard and read 
so much. Whether he found the reality equal in any degree to the 
dream he had conjured up in his lonely castle, under the watchful 
eyes of his old German tutor, we know not, but one truth we have 
ascertained beyond a doubt, that, from the moment when he first set 
his foot in this enchanted forest, he made a solemn vow never to 
break the spell which held him captive in its labyrinths, and never 
to seek the issue from that charmed wilderness, however dark and 
impenetrable its pathway might chance to be. There were in Paris 
at the time three princely Wallachian kinsmen, all three young, 
handsome, and possessed of boundless wealth. It was indeed a dic- 
tum in the peculiar world into which the three gallant kinsmen 
plunged with so much gusto, all three actuated by the same love of 
liberty, that ‘*none could surpass a Ghika in magnificence and 
splendor, unless it were another Ghika.” All three made the 
most extraordinary marriages; all three occupied the world as with 
a nine days’ wonder about the same time. The subject of our pres- 
ent regrets married a young lady whose dominion over the moral 
world he loved best soon extended itself to the elements which com- 
posed the milieu in which, as sovereign, possessing vast domains 
and hordes of vassals, over whom he possessed the right of life and 
death, he heli sway. 

His marriage threw him at once into a fairy circle for which, no 
doubt, he had longed when sighing lonely within the strong walls 
of the impregnable castle where his youth was passed. He found 
in the woman he had chosen, for her beauty and entrain alcne, a bold 
and vigorous mind—a talent of the most remarkable kind—and, 
above all, the firm determination to push her husband into the high 
road towards fame and honor, and, so far from dragging her down 
with him into the slimy morass of selfishness and sloth, she roused 
his energies with so much success, that we behold him at the head of 
the movement which took place concerning the Danubian provinces— 
following with the greatest ardor all the intrigues and revelations 
of the Paris Conferences—always under the guidance of his wife, be 
it remarked, never losing sight of the one great object he, or rather 
she, had in view—that of being proclaimed chief Hospodar; and in 
pursuance of this plan, and always under the guidance of his wife, 
he was just on the point of starting for the seat of intrigue in the 
Fast, when the frightful accident occurred which, as if to display 
the vanity of human wishes and the nothingness of human aspira- 
tions, has deprived him of life, and left the field of ambition open to 
the rivals, he had been so careful, by threats and bribery, by severi- 
ty and cajclery, to remove from his path. The grief cf the young 
widow is beyond description. 

They say, in our Paris world, that the young widow is left resi- 
duary legatee, and will inherit the whole of the immense wealth of 
the family; but that she will be bound by one sole condition, to re- 
side six months of every year among the people on the estates in 
Wallachia, and never more to set her foot in Paris. She wiil be 
free to choose any other city of Europe as her residence, let it be 
ever so gay or dissipated ; but some terrible afterthought has doubt- 
less overshadowed the clause which prohibits one so talented and 
beautiful as the Princess Ghika from dwelling amongst her own 
people. They say that the lady herself is as much astonished at 
the clause as her friends can possibly be, as, until it was communi- 
cated to her, she never had reason to imagine that the prince had 
the smallest objection or prejudice against Paris in any way. So 
will men disguise their secret thoughts even from those they love 
best. The experience which the prince had acquired by his long 
acquaintance with Parisian life had, no doubt, dictated this pre- 
ventive clause in his will. He had felt how difficult it must be for 
a young and wealthy widow, alone and unprotected, to steer her 
course through the shoals which endanger navigation in Paris 
waters, and thought it wisest to forbid even the attempt to steer 
amongst them. 

‘Lhe “first kinsman” of Prince Ghika was far less fortunate in 
his choice; for the little actress he withdrew from an obscure 
theatre of the Boulevard to sit in sovereizn state over his numerous 
army of vassals, loved not so well as the bright example we have 
quoted, to live in retirement and with the object of doing good to 
those around. She never would consent to accompany her husband 
to his principality, but remained amongst us with nothing about 
her altered but the name; until the catastrophe, by which the 
prince put a voluntary termination to his existence, drove her to 
obscurity, and to one of the watering-places of Germany, where 
she flourishes amid the small splendors dear to her soul, and hails 
with joy the appearance of the old Boulevard sisterhood as they 
arrive, one by one, both chasing and pursued, at this season of the 
year, to disport themselves in the Blessed Hunting Grounds of 
Homburg and Baden. 

Of the “‘secend kinsman” of the Ghikas there is a very different 
tale to tell. His choice fell upon a lady of high renown in the 
world of letters—no transcendent beauty, no wild, rampagious 
youth was there—but the staid matron, clothed in sober garb, and 
adorned with stockings of the brightest blue, took *‘ second kins- 
man’s” heart by storm, and carried him away captive to that fan- 
tastic Moldo-Wallachian land where all seems fairy-like and unreal 
asamidsemmer dream, Here the lady set about reforming, in 
right good earnest, the disorder in which “second kinsman’s”’ 
atlairs had been suffered to exist. She established some degree of 
clearness in the finances; she sought to found schools and hospi- 
tals; she wrote addresses and penned odes; she established a cer- 
tain degree of regularity in the expenses of the Court; she worked 
herself to death to obtain a reasonable termination to the family 
feuds, which had become the talk and the disgrace of the whole 
country; and when she ‘had done all this, she was told that her 
marriage was not binding, and that, unless she made the best of 
her way out of the country, she would be most likely imprisoned 
for life, or put to death at once, as ‘‘ second kinsman’”’ was about to 
marry the daughter of a rich banker of Odessa, who had refused 
his consent to the match when the financial state of the young Hos- 
podar was in the dilapidated condition to which we have alluded, 
but who, on learning the prosperity of the country, bad come for- 
ward ‘to propose the hand of his daughter, with several millions 
without its palm; and when told of the little obstacle which existed 
in the shape of the Parisian bas bleu wife, had discovered, by dint 
of perseverance and money, that, by some small informality, the 
marriage could be broken. 

So 1} Hospodar got the beautiful girl, with many millions, 
and the money which the bas blew had brought as well, and which, 
being all expended, could not, of course, be given back, and 
which had enabled him to make a glorious figure at the wedding 
feast by the side of his rich young bride, with whom he has lived in 
great harmony and happiness ever since—while the bas bleu, be- 
fooled and bamboozled, is werking hardin her small mansarde in 
Paris to replace the rentes upon which she was living so snugly 
when Prince Ghika’s ‘‘ second kinsman” succeeded in persuading 


e young 


her to leave all and follow him to Wallachia, and she believed in the 
possibility of reformation in the practice of political economy in 4 
eountry rotten to the heart’s core. 
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The Monarch of the Monthlies! 
FOR NOVEMBER, 1858. 


CONTENTS OF NO. 5, VOL. IL., OF 


FRANK LESLIE’S HEW FAMILY MAGALIN®, 
With which is Incorporated the 


@AZETTE OF FASHION. 
Price 25c., or $3 per annum. 


Literary. 


OKEFENOKEE—$WITHIN AND WITHOUT; or, Sketches of 
Incident and Adventure in the Survey and Exploration of 
the Swamp iv 1856 57. {weaty-four Ea-ravings. 

MYRA, THE GIPSY PROPHETES~—con'inved, 

OUR PICTURE GALLERY—!tHUMAS HOOD. 
gravings. ; ; 

How my Eyes were Opened——Some Passages in the Life of 
Alfred Morris. 

AStory about a Dog. 

Next Door Neighbors. 

Benvenuto Cellini. 

OUR NOVEMBER WALK. Six Engravings. 

The Haunted Lodging-House. 

Glimpses of the Past 

THE SCILLY I-LANDS. Two Engravings. 

Anecdotes of Paganini. 

TH¢ ROYAL HALF SISTERS. Engraving. 

BEHIND THE SCENES IN PARIS—a Tale of the Clubs and 
the Secret Police—continued. 

PCETRY—*“ha“ows of Real Life. 

A CHAPLER OF WIT, ANECDOTE AND HUMOR. 

MIS ‘ELLANEOUS. 
COMIC PAGE—Gunning. 
List of E: graviogs. 

Frontispiece—The Fal-oner’s Daughter. 

OKEFENOKFE—WILHIN AND WI(HOUT—Our Camp; ‘The 
Wsy we Got our Pork; Stumo Orator; Stepney; Gopher; 
Mr. Short and Dogs; Indian Mound; Hunting Expedition; 
Suwannee River; Ajam and the s*ele‘on; Orange Spring; 
Night Halt on t loyd’s Isl«nd; Bear after Honey; Remains 
of Picket; Billy’s Island; Adam and Boots; Wolves Chasing 
a Calf; Grand ‘‘Ciacker’’ Ball; Boots atiacking Owl; 
Travelling Party; Brentford Blood Rising; Lobloliy Bays; 
Ellicott’s Mound; Grinding Cane; Preparing Veoison. 

OUR PICTURE GALLERY—rHUMA3S HOOD—Hood Memo. 
rial at Kens+l1 Green Cemetery, London; ‘he Bridge of 
Sighs; The Dream of Eugene Aram. . 

THE SNOW FLUKS*Y. 

Loon Lake—Morsing. 

OUR NOVEMBER WALK—Quercus Pedunculata; The Bri- 
tish Ouk; Mistletoe; Lichens; Jungermannie; Chrysan 
themum 

THE SCILLY ISLAND*— View in St. Mary’s. 

THE ROYAL HALF SISTERS. 

Winter Twiligut; Lake Nemi. 

Fabian’s Shrine. 

The Stolen Kiss. 

COMIC PAGE—Gunning. 

Gazette of Fashion. 


What to Buy and Where to Buy it, Review of Fashions, 
Styles for the Month, General De scription of Fashions, 
Description of Fashion Plate, New Color in Prints, Fash- 
ionable Lorettes, Fashionable Movements, The O!d Maid’s 
Story, Description of Needlework, Uoilfnre: (Negligé), 
Beautiful Women, The Music of Insects, A Bridal at Jera- 
salem, Ancient O.ks, Geatlemen’s Fashions, Sarah, 
Duchess of Mar!borough. 


Tllustrations to the Gazette. 

Colored Fashion Plate, Boanet and Infant’s Cloak, Cloak 
and Bridal Skirt, French Head-dress and Honiton Skirt, 
Cloak and Two Bonnets; Cloak, Child’s Dress and Head- 
dress, Head-dress and Design for Pa’chwork, Patfein for 
a What-Not and Bedroom Slipper, Gentlemen’s Fashions. 
Kaca number of the Magazine coutains over LUV pages 

the most entertaining Literature of the day, besides neax 


Three En- 


Six Engravings. 


sixty beautiful Engravings, and a superb colo. Plate, 
alone worth more thaa the price of the Mazazice 
lcopy 1 year....... TITTTTITITITI TTT TTT 
2 copies 1 year....... PYTTTITITTT TT TT TTT TT 
Leopy B FEATS... cccccccccccccccccccccccsccss §& 
8 copies 1 year..... eccccree 6 


and $2 tur each copy added to the Club. An extra copy 
sent to \.e person getting up a Club of Five subscribers, 
1 year, ior +10. 

The postage of this Magazine is three cents, and must 
be paid { three months in advance at the offiee where the 
Magasine is received. 

FRANK LESLIE, 13 Frankfort street, New York 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





RICH DRESS GOODS 
REAL LACES. 
FRENCH EMBROIDERIES. 
AMES GRAY & CO. have now open a superb 
selection of 
NEw AnD FasnionaB_e Dress Goops, LAcEs AND 
EMBROIDBRIES, 
of their own importation, and exclusive styles which can- 
not be found elsewhere. 





154-161 729 BroapwayY, CORNER WAVERLEY PLACE. 
LDEN’S PREPARED CREAM COFFEE 


—This is a strong Extract or Java CorreE 

(ob ainei without hest), combined with Sugar and Cream 
It is put upin cans, ia the form of a paste, by dissolving 
which ia hot water, as directed, a cup of Coffee, sweetened 
and creamed, can be made ready in one minu‘e, equal to 
any that can be made in any other manner, and at about 
the same expense 

_ One can, dissolved in hot water, will make from four to 
SIX quarts of highly-flavored coffee, of superior quality, at 
an expense less than coffee made in the ordinary war, and 
with much le-s trouble. To travellers by sea and land it 
18 particularly recommended, and for Excursions, Pic 
Nics, and those who board or wi-h a cup of c ffee at ir 
regular hours. A very convenient and desirable aiticle. 

We guarantee it to be what we represent it—a PURE 
Preparation of Java Coffee, combined with refined Sugar 
and Cream oaly. 

ALSO, 
ALDEN’S CLARIFIED CREAM COCOA. 


This vutritious preparation is put up in the same form as 
the “CREAM COFFEE.” and is used in the same manner. 

This preparation of C?9EAM COCOA is the result of many 
years’ study and experiment, and we feel a perfect confi- 
dence in recomme: ding it as superior to any otner article 
now before the public for purity, richaess of flavor, ano all 
those essential qualities desired. 


ALDEN & WOODHULI 


ies : 113 Wail street & 25 Whit street 
Sold by Groc rs, Druggists and Dealers in Ship Stores 
generally 
— 


Cc. H. WOOSTER’S 
METROPOLITAN SEWING MACHINE. 
as MACHINE is unrivalled for its strong, 


perfect and uniform stitch, and it is generally 
acceced to be the best now in use : 
PRICE, $25 
Call and examine at 
No. 5385 BROADWAY, near Spring street, N. Y. 





GET THE BEST. 


HARDING’S EDITIONS 
OF THE 
o L Y s 4/3" 2° 2%" 





The subscribers have recently stereotyped several new 
se's of plates’ ef Family Bibles, the type of which is clear, 
beautiful, and of extra large size. The text is the most 
reliable, being exrefully revised and correc'ed from the 
original editiom.of the year 1610. These editions are 
printed in the yery best manrer, upon fice white paper; and 
illustra ‘ed with numerous fine steel plates and bri liaut il- 
lumina‘ions, new family record, &c The bicding embraces 
every variety of finish, rich Turkey Morocco, antique and 
other magoificent styles. The prices are greatly reduced to 
suit the wants of the times; varying from one to fifty dol- 
lars, thereby placinga copy of the Holy Bible within the 
reach of every family in the land, however limited its 
means. 

PULPIT BIBLES for all religious denominations; and 
also those suitab’e for the various associations, including 
the Masonic and Odd Rellows’ fraternities, &c. 

Sa All communications promptly attended to. 

JESPER HARDING & SON, 
154-161 121 South Third street, Philadelphia. 





DYSPEPSIA AND FITS. 
DR. 0, PRELPS BROWN, 
HE GREAT CURER OF CONSUMPTION, 
was for several years so bad'y afflicted by Dys- 
pepsia that for a part of the time he was contined to his 
bed. He was eventually cured by a prescription furnished 
him by a young clairvoyant gil. This prescription, given 
him by a mere child while in a state of trance, bas cured 
everybody who has taken it, never having failed once. It 
is equally as sure in cases of Fits as of Dyspepsia. 
: oe RE As cteorey 
Se 
An engraving is here given of the principal herb em 
ployed in this medicine, and all of the iagredients are to be 
found in any drug store. I will send this valuable pre- 
scription to any person on the receipt of one stamp to pay 
postage, Address DR O PHELPS BRIWN 
161-154 No. 21 Grand street, Jersey City, N. J 





N*y HAND-BOOKS.—How to Wrire— 
How To Tatk—How to BEeHAvE—and 
How To po BUSINE:s— bound in one large, bendsome 
volume, may be had, prepaid, by first mail, for $1 50. Ad- 
dress, FOWLER & WELLS, 
153-155 No. 308 Broudway, New York. 











J. A. DIX. NEW YORK 
GENERAL PURCHASING AGENCY. 
No. 1 Nas-av SrReet, 

To meet the wants of »ll persons desiring to make their 
purchases, in the city of New York, of any article of use or 
luxury, from a ~team Engine to a Paper of Pins, at 5 per 
cent. commission charge. 

Reference—W. B. Meexer, Cashier of Bank of New York; 
Professor BanJ. SiLtimaNn, jr., of Yale College; and Frank 
LES. 





Inventors, Look: to your Interests !! 
OW TO GET A PATENT; or, Tue [n- 
VENTOR’S INSTRUCTOR. New edition. Sent 
by first post, for 6 cents, or 2 turee cent «tamps, by 
FOWLER & WELLS, 


153-155 No. 308 Broadway, New York. 





GEORGE B. SLOAT & CO., 
Doub'e and Single Thread 
SEWING MACHINES 
For Mannfacturing and Family use. 
WE D+ FY COMPETITION. 
Prices from $15 to $65. 
C. W. THOMAS & CO., Agents, 
480 Broadway, N. Y 


TLANTIC ROYAL MAIL STEAM NAVI- 
GATION CUMPANY’S New York and 
Galway live 
SLEAM TO ALL PARTS OF GRE‘\T BRITAIN VIA GALWAY, 
tELAND. 
The shortest sea passage between America and Europe. 
NEW YORK AND GALWsY STEAMSHIP LINE 

This line is composed of powerful and fast sailing steam- 
ships, ably officered, and furnished with everything requisite 
to render ihe voyage sa‘e and agreeable, The departures 
from New York for Galway will be as follows until further 
notice, viz.: 

PACIFIC, W.C. Thompson....Monday, Nov. 8. 

Persons visiting Ireland reach their destination in three- 
fourths the time taken by any other route, and all have an 
opportunity of visiting places and scenery of unrivalled 
interest in Iretand. 

Price of passage, including free tickets by the usual rail- 
road routes, from Galway to any of the principal cities of 
Great Britain at the following greatly reduced rates: First- 
class, $90; second-class, $50; third c'ass, $30. 

Thore wishing to bring out their friends can purchase 
tickets for their passage in thir4-class trom Galway, at $30, 
or from other cities in Great Bri’ain’aceessible by railro+d, 
at $35. A liberal cabin table will be provided, and cooked 
provisions for third-class passengers to and from Galway. 

Third-class passengers to furnish their own bed and bed- 
ding, quart pot, water can, knife, fork, spoon and tin plate 

For freight and pissage, and further particulars, apply 
to the u dereigned, at their offices, Nox. 61 Hudson street, 
corner of Jay, and 64 Broadway. Application tor freight 
and passage may also be made at any of the offices of tie 
company on their exprers routes. 

AMERICAN EXPRESS CO., Cousignees 
ALEX HOLLAND, Manager 
New York, Sept 30, 1858 


{INGER’S SEWING MACHINE.—The great 
popularity of these machines may readily be 
un*erstvod when the fac: is knvwa that any good female 
operator Can «ara w f them, 
OE THOUSAND DOLLARS A YE'R 
To every teilor, seamstres+, dresemaker, and each large 


hore 


amily in the country, one of these machines would be 
nvaluable. 
I M. SINGER & Co.’s Gazetie, a beautiful illustrated 


paper, is just published. It explains all particulars about 


sewing machines. It will b» given gra:is to all who apply 
for it by letter or persona!ly 











000 I. M. SINGER & CO., 458 Broadway, New York. 
4 TWATEL’S PATENT @15 anv $25 SEW- 
f% ING MACHINE received the First Pre- 
r ver Singer’s and Wheeler & W ms, et the State 
Fa held at ffalo, 0 c Ot 57 
i ( pest and Pest § ING MACHINE io tt 
marxet ; 
Mice. 4 pway y 
& 1 ier Gescr I 
' WAN & ¢ 
000 rt r the Unit 


MEADE BROTHERS’ 
POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHIC 


OQ” AND 
AND 
DAGUERI 





GALLERIES, 


RI OTYPE 





w YORK, 
(Four « use. opposite Park) 
YEARS 
I ur n the Art taken daily, from 
miniature to life-size 
2.000 SPECIMENS ON VIEW. 
Meape BROTHERS are arsisted by corps of talented 
Artists in Oil, Pasielle, Water-Colors and India Ink, who 


have been with them many years. Our Daguerreotypes 
have always been considered superior. Nine 
awarded. 





MRS. PULLAN, 

ITRECTRESS of the Work-Table of Fraxx 
: Lesiiz’s Famrry Macazinz and the lead- 
ieg Londun Periodicais, requests her friends to address 
their communications n future to ber at box 40, Brooklyn 
Post Office. She is happy to offer to her correspondents the 
advan age of her knowledge and experience in the selection 
of srticles for the Work-Lable, from the best New York 
stores, without any increase of cost; but she does not keep 
apy such things hersel’, nor can she forward patterns or 
specimens, except of stiches or other articles in her own 
derar‘ment. Many complaints having been made of the 
cifficulty of precuring the Boar’s Head Crochet and other 
Cottons of Messrs. Wal'er Evans & Co , of Derby, England, 
the only Cotton used in any Work Table d-signs, whetber 
rentioned or pot, Mrs. Pullan is bappy to state that Mr. 
Ce ARLES CARVILLE, 166 Fuiton street, New York, is the agent 
for the manufactures of that celerrated firm. Mrs. PULLAN 
will give les‘ons in every branch of Ornamental Needle. 
work in New York and Brooklyn during the Winter season, 





BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
LONDON AND AMERICA. 
CAPITAL, WITH ACCUMULATIUN, $5,500,000. 
HIS company has been in successful operation 
for thirty-eight years, and has paid to the fami- 
lies of parties insured $4,500,000. 
No extra charge for crossing the Atlantic. 
Half premium may remain on loan. 
Losses promptly paid. 
Application may be made by mail 
New York 
GEO. M. KNEVIT, Manager for U. 8. 


HELAN’S 
IMPROVED BILLIARD TABLES 
And Combination Cusniona, 
Protected by letters pateut, dated Feb. 19, 1856; Oct. 28, 
1856; Dec 35, 1857; Jan. 12, 1858 (two of this date). The 
recent improvements in these tables make them unsur- 
passed in the world. They are now oifered to the scientific 
billiard-player as combining speed with truth never before 
obtained in any billiard table. Salesroows, Nos. 786 and 
788 Broadway. New York Manufactory, No. 53 Ann st. 





REMATURE LOSS OF THE HAIR, 
which is so common now-a-days, may be en- 
tirely prevented by the use of BURN&ITS Cocoains. It has 
been used in thousands ef cases where the hair was coming 
out in bandsful, and has never failed to arrest its decay, 
aud to promote a healthy and vigorous growth. 
the same time unrivalled as a dressing for the Hair. A 
single application wil! render it soft and glossy for several 

days. See advertisement. 151-154 
FASHIONABLE CARD 

AND 

WEDDING STPATIONERS 

DEMPSEY & FARGIS, 


603 Broapway, New York. 


ENGRAVERS 


Rich Jewelry, Fine Watches, Sterling Silverware. Orders 
from the Country sol.cited. 153-164 


OL OWAY’S PILLS. — Delicate females, | 
who are harassed and debilitated by com- | 


plaints peculiar to their orgenization, are unifurmly re- 
lieved by Holloway’s Pills. For hysteria, spasm, hot 
flushes, sick headiche, pains in the back and | ins, they 
are a safe and reliable remedy. Sold at the manufac ories, 
No. 80 Maiten Lane, New York, and No, 244 strand, 
—~' and by all druggists, at 25c., 623gc., and $1 per 
Ox. 





iy REDRICKS’ TEMPLE © ART.. 
a HALLOTYPES, 
PHOTOGRAPES, 
DAGUERRMOTYPE, 
AMBROTYPES, 
586 & 587 BRoapway, oprosirs Mrrroroutas Horm 





AMES BUTLER, 
es) IMPORTER AND DEALER IN BRAN- 


DIES, WINES, LIQUOKS, &c., corner of Greenwich and | 
000 


Duane atreets, New York 


ALERATUS.—-Those who want perfectly 


) wholesome Saleratus, will inquire for that | 


manufactured by the undersigned, * hich cannot be exce'led 
in strength and purity, 4s we guarantee it to be free from 
any trace of deleterious matter For sale to the trade by 

138-189 JOHN DWIGHT & CO., No. 11 Old Slip. 


WAX FLOWERS. 

Mr. G. WORGAN gives lessons in this elegant Art, at 
his studio, 720 BROADWAY, over Hope Chapel, or at the 
Pupils’ residence. 

A choice coilection of Flowers. modelled in Wax, on 
view at his rooms, 720 BROADWAY. 


GOUPIL & COQO., 
PRINT PUBLISHERS AND ARTISTS’ COLORMEN, 
366 BroaDWay, New Yor«. 
Engravings, Oil Paintings, Artists’ Materials, Frames, &c 
128-179 





SPORTSMEN’S DEPOT. 
ALFRED WOODHAM, 
IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER OF 
GUNS, PISTOLS, FISHING TACKLE 
And Sporting Implements of every kind, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
160 Fulton street, New York. 
B@- Depot for EDGE’S PREMIUM FIREWORKS. -@@ 
Guns on hire by the day or week. 


gyOW TO LO GOOD AND GET “PAID 
FOR IT.”—Take an Agency for our Pub- 






lications. ‘ihe terms are such, there can be no poss bility 
of loss. Every Family will be g ad to obtain some of them. 
For { culars address FOWLER & WELLS, 

153 1 No. 308 Broadway, New York. 


1 OURAUD’s ITALIAN MEDICATED SOAP 
it is well known, cures TAN, PIMPLES 


FRECKLES SALT RHEUM BARBER’S ITCH, 
CHAPS, CHAFES, TENDER FLESH, dc., be-ictes being 
the very best shaving compound ever invented. GOU- 


RAUD’'S POUDRE SUBIILE uproots bair from low tore 
heads, upper lip, or any part of the body, safely and quick 
ly—warranted. LIQUID ROUGE, for pale lips and cheeks 
LILY WHITE, for flushed, red and heated HAIR 
DYE instantly converts red, eray or light bair to a beauti 
ful black or without staining the skin. HAIR 
RESTORATIVE for the bair to grow, and make stiff, wiry 
hair soft, glossy and silky. Found at Dr. GOURAUD’S 
old established Depot, No. 67 WALKER SIREET, first 
store from Broadway; Mrs. HAYES, Brooklyn; CALLEN 
DER, Philadelphia; BATES, No. 129 Washington street 
Boston; IVES, Salem; GREEN, Worcester; and druggist 
generally. 


faces 


brown, 


= HUMAN HAIR.—How many persons 
abuse this delicate and beautiful ornament by 
burning it with alcoholic washes and plastering it 
grease, which has no affinity for the skin 
orbed BoRNETr’s COCOAINE, a compound of Cocoanut O i 
&c.. is unrivalled as a dressing for the , 
absorbed, and iliarly 


tions, preventing its I ling « 


with 


and is not ab‘ 


hair—is read y 
is pec adaptei to its 


various covdi 
‘T 1 


, ani promoting its healthy 


growth. tee advertisement 151-154 — 
’ — OLD STAR HOTEL, 
60 & 62 LisPENanD Srumar. 


JOHN IRELAND. 





Chops, Steaks, Joints, Old Ales, &c. 


Office, 65 Wall street, | 


It is at | 


| the Hair. 


R. R R. 

R. R. R.—Radway’s Ready Relief for Headaches, whether 
sick or nervous; Rheumatism, Diarrhoea, - 
tery, Cholera Morbus, Cramps, Influenza, Bloody 
Flux, Paralysis, Lumbago, Gout, Neuralgia, 
Toothache, Small Pox, Fevers, Swollen a 
Kidney Complaints, Scarlet Fever, Pains aroun 
the Liver, Pleurisy, Measles, Heartburn, and pains 
of all kinds. Radwey’s Ready Relief will, in a 

few minutes, chasge‘the miseries you suffer to 

joys of pleasure, i 

| R. R. R.—Radway’s Renovating Res-lvent, for the cure o 

} cbronic diseases—such as Scrofulous and Syphi- 
itic complaints, Consumptive and other affections 
of the Lungs and Throat, Induration and E: large- 
ments of parts, Eraptive and otber diseases of 
the Skip, Nodes, Tumors, Uleers, Dyspepsia, and 
all other diseases arising from an impure state o 
the Blood. 

R. R. R.—Radway’s Recrulators will cure, effectively and 
speedily, Costiveness, “Indigestion, Painter’s 
Cholic, Lead Diseases, Inflammation of the 
Bowels, Dyspepsia, Liver Complaint, Diseases of 
the Heart and Kidneys, Female Complaints, 
Small Pox, Fevers, Measles, &c., &c. Whenever 
the system is out of order, or the blood impure, 
a dose of Radway’s Regulators will restore it to 
regularity, and purify aad cleanse the blood. No 
female should be withoot them. 

R. R. R. Remedies are sold by Druggists and Mer- 
chants everywhere. 





RADWAY & CO., 
| 162 Fulton street, New York City. 
4YER’S CATHARTIC PILLS! 
ILLS THAT ARE PILLS. — 
Prof, Hayzs, State Chemist, of Massachu- 
setts, says they are the best of all pills, and annexed are 
the men who certify that Dr. Hayes knows : 
| H. J. GARDENER, Governor of Massachusetts. 
| EMORY WASHBURN, Ex-Governor of Massachusetts, 
| SIMEON BROWN, Lieut Governor of Massachusetts. 
E. M. WRIGHT, Secretary State of Massachusetts. 
JOHN B. FILS?Ai PICK, Catholic Bishop of Boston. 
PROF. JOHN TORREY, » the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, New York City. 
DR. C. T. JACKSON, Geologist of the Public Lands o. 
the United States. 
MEN THAT ARE MEN, 


Among the diseases this Pill has cured with astonishing 
rapidity, we may mention 

Costiveness, Bilious Complaints, Rheumatism, Dropsy, 
Heartburn, Headache arising from a foul Stomach, Nausea, 
Indigestion, Morbid inaction of the Bowels, and pain arising 
therefrom, Flatulency, Loss of Appetite, al! Uleerous and 
Cutaneous Diseases, which require an evacuant medicine 
Scrofula, or King’s Evil. They also, by purifying the blood 
and stimulating the system, cure many complaints which 
it would not be supposed they could reach, such as Deaf- 
ness, Partial Blindness, Neuralgia and Nervous Irritability, 
Derangements of the Liver and Kidneys, Gout, and other 
kindred complaints, arising from a low state of the body, or 
obstructions of itsfunctions. They are the best Purgative 
Medicine ever discovered, and you will but need to use them 
ence to know it. 

Prepared by Dr. J. C. AYER, Lowell, Mass, and sold b 
every respectable Druggist in New England and throughou 
he United States. 107-168 











Gow BLE GLASS, highly useful for preserving 
W) Records and hardening Walls, Shingle Roofs, 
Metal Varnish and Soap Substitute; it is Fire, Water, 
| Rust and Mildew Proof, Electrotypers’ Plumbago; Alum- 
inum, the new Silver metal; Platina; Bismuth; Cadmium; 
Nickel aad Mangenese; best Cognac Oil, Gin, Rum, Apple, 
Pear, Peach, Bourbon Whiskey, E:sences, Asbestos, &c. 
For sale by Dr. L. FEUCHTWANGER, Author of the new 
Treatise on Fermented Liquors, and One Thousand valuable 
Medical Receipts, 143 Maiden Lane. 149-161 


— MELROPOLITAN EXPRESS CO.— 
Orrice, 75 Nassau St., New Yorx. 
Letters, Circulars, Bank Notices, Magazines, Newspapers, 
Handbills, &c , &., distributed with great 
despatch, and at rates to defy 
a‘l competition. 

B® Special Messengers always ready to go to any part 
of the city or suburbs for the delivery of letters or parceis, 
returning answers if required. 

Aaj Mails forwarded by every steamer to Panama, Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, and all the cities on the Pacific coast. 

For information as to Rates, &c., apply at our principal 
office, where stamps and stemped envelopes tor franking 
letters may always be obtained. 

W. H. McINTIRE, 
General agent. 





L. P. CRANE, Superintendent. 


A WORD TO THE LADIES. 
HE PICCOLOMINI BUSTLE 
ATTACHED TO THE 
PRINCESS ROYAL BbIDAL SKIRT, 
The greatest invention of the age for Beauty, Grace, Com- 
toit and Durability. 
Jo e hadat 


m2 W. H. REFD & CO.’S, 
| 149-152 


Manufacturers, No. 127 Duane st., N. Y. 





Burnett’s Cocoaine. 
B® A compound of COCOA-NUI OIL, &c., for dressing 
For efficacy and agrteeableness, it is without 
a rival 
It prevents the hair from falling off. 


It promotes its heal hy avd vigorous growth. 


It is not greasy or sticky. 

It leaves no disagreeable odor. 

It softens the hair uhen hard as dry. 

It soothes the irritated scalp skin 

It affords the richest lustre. 

It remains longest in effect. 

It costs fifty cents for a half-pint bot, 

A single application renders the hair (ne matter how 
stiff and dry) soft and glossy for several days. It is con- 
eeded by all who have used it to be the best and cheapest 
Hair Dressing in the world. Prepared by JOSEPH BUR- 
NETI & ©O., Beston. For sale by dealers generally. 

151 154 

NEW & CO., 
e MANUFACTURERS, 
LADIES’ DRESS asp MANTILLA TRIMMINGS, 

298 Canal stREET (Brandreth House), szaR BROADWAY, 
most respectfully inform their custemers and Vress-makers 
generaily that they have the richest Trimmings, for the 
wholesale and retail trade, on hand, which they offer at 
the lowest manulacturer’s prices. 

All orders made to match within twenty-four hours. 


= FAMOUS FOUNTAIN OF FORTUNE. 
—The femous fountain, of whose miraculous quali- 
ties, it was said, it possessed the power of renewing youth 


to the aged, has been equalled, in another respect, by a 


Prince de 
Leon travelled many miles and many years to discover the 


discovery which gives fortune to the penniless. 
pure fountain of youth. The Prince de Leons of the 
present day have only to travel by mail as far as Augusta, 
Ga., to have their hopes realized in the discovery of the 
Fountain of Fortune. 8. Swan & Co.’s legalized Lottery 
is»o myth—no fabulous fountain. Money is the stream 
By sending $10, $5, or $244 to S. 
Ewan & Co., Augusta, Ga., the lucky explorer of its 
treasures, entering with but this small amount, may come 
forth invigorated with a fortune of $70,000, or its pro- 
portion. 


which renews youth. 
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__ FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 











Nimrop (who has borrowed a valuable dog to shoot”over)—“ That'sexactly how 1 
thought it would be—that ass of an animal was always in the way.” 


A scHoo 


sound 


if he 
cally. 


exact, and 


printer’s apprentice went 


ter. Next 


Defects—Qu 
best friend. 


shower in an 


giving one of his pupils a 
drubbing i 

bad grammar, sent him to ‘ 

the end of the room to in- 

form another boy that he 

wished to speak 

promising to repeat the dose ion || 
— ungrammati- 

e youngster, being \ 
quite satisfied with what he f 
had got, determined to be 


his fellow pupil: “A com- 
mon substantive of the 
masculine gender, singular 
number, nominative case, and s 
in an angry mood, that sits 
perched upon the eminence 
at the other end of the 
room, wishes to articulate a ~< 
few sentences to you in the S 
present tense.” 

One Saturday night a 


sparking a minister’s daugh- 


man preached from the text: 

“*« My daughter is grievously 

tormented with a devil !” 
How to Learn all your 


Tue Height of Impudence 
—Taking shelter from a 


LMASTER, after 


~~ omy 4 Wai 





to him, 


thus addressed 


day the good 





arrel with your 

















Crara—* Look there, Mary Jane, that man must be a waiter—he’s got a tablecloth 


hanging out.of his pocket /” 


umbrella store. ance. 


Gent (superbly got up)—“ Joe ! d’ye see those girls—they’re struck with my appear- 
There’s nothing like paying attention to the a—a—ensemble.” 





PEERS’ MEDICINAL WINE OF ELDER. 
—A pure article, four years old. No spirits 
or alchohol used in its preparation. For sale by the princi- 
pal Droggists. 
A trial will prove its great virtue. 
Depot, 162 GREENWICH, one door from Cortlandt 
street, N. Y. 154 


66 Q” DOMINION” COFFEE-POTS. 


“Ory Dominicn’”’ Tearots. 





Used by everybody. 
E. P. TORREY, 
Manufacturer's Wholesale Agent, 


364-155 No. 9 Platt street, N. Y. 


| (NOLLEGIATE INSTITUTE anp GYMNA- 


SIUM, Yonxers, New York. 
REV. GEORGE COOKE, 


M. N. WISEWFLL, Principals. 


M. FINKLE’S 
LATEST IMPROVED SEWING MACHINES. 
IHESE MACHINES are First-Cuass, parti- 
cularly adapted to Family use and Business 


Two Sessions in the year, commencing November 1st and | purposes—the most simple, reliable and best fitted for 


April 1st. 
000 


Terms, $300 per annum, 
DIscrPLinE MILIraRyY. 


general use of any Machine now offered for sale. Call and 
examine at 421 BROADWAY, corner Canal street, New 
York. 148-160 





HEELER & WILSON’S 
SEWING MACHINES. 
NEW STYLE, PRICE FIFTY DOLLARS. 
Orrice 343 Broapway, New York. 


DIAGRAM OF THE LOCK STITCH. 





This is the only stitch that cannot be ravelled, and that 
resents the same appearance upon each side of the seam. 
tis made with two threads, one upon each side of the 

fabric, and interlocked in the centre of it. 

Send for a circular 





LEASON’S NEW WEEKLY LINE-OF- 
BATILE-SHIP has made its appearance. It is a 

folio form of very large size, and for typographical beauty 
excels anything of the kind we have ever seen. The 
heading is a representation of a line-of-battle-ship, under 
full sail, making Boston harbor, while in the distance is a 
bird’s-eye view of the city; on the right of this, resting 
upon a pedestal, is the Goddess of Justice, and on the left 
the Goddess of Liberty; between these, surrounding the 
vessel, is the ornamental title of the new sheet. The 
inside border is unique and novel in its appearance, and 
the whole is certainly a graceful specimen of taste and 
dezign. ‘he illustrations are profuse and well executed, 
and Mr. Gleason has exhibited great tact and talent in 
producing a sheet so elegant and complete in all its depart- 
ments. We say success to the noble ship and her gallant 
commodore.—Foston Sunday News t cm 


-- 


HE ILLUSTRATIONS OF THIS PAPER 
end Lesiie’s MAGAZINE are electrotyped 
at the Engraving Establishment of A. H. JOCELYN, 60 
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Sornie—“ Dear me, Augustus, how can I row, with your arm round my waist the whole of the time ? 
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There's Pa looking at us.” 


Be quiet, do ! 





TIFFANY & CO., 


LATS 
TIFFANY, YOUNG & ELLE. 
Fine Jewelry, Precious Stones, Watches, Silver Wace, 
Bronses, Clocks, Rich Porcelain Articles of Art and Luxury 
No. 650 Broapway, New Yorz 





THE PATENT NEWSPAPER FILE. 
The most perfect article of the kind ever offered to the public. 


To be had, wholesale, of Messrs. BAINBRIDGE BROS. 
& CO., 47 Cliff street; of the manufacturer, HENRY 































































. BEAUMONT, 68 Duane street, N. Y.; and of all the principal 
Fulton street. ore Hever 1 Panis, TIFFANY, REED & 0° Stationers throughout the States. - 
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ONce OF. MICHAEL PHELAN’S PROMISING FLFILS 


Jutu—* I say, Charlie, if you don’t play betler you won't score one, and I shail make it a love game !” 
CnarLtie—* J wish you would in earnest, Julia!” 
Mama—(who has overheard the last remark)-..“ Miss Julia, I desire you will come down to supper.” 





200,000 
ORTH or Enctiisn Carpets at the most 
Mutcassdinesy Low Prices. 
Crossley’s Medallion Velvets for $1 50 per yard. 

Royal Velvets, $1 12 and $1 25. 

Elegant Brussels, 75, 80 and 90 cts. 

All Wool Ingrains, 40 and 50 cts. 

Oiicloths, 31, 40 and 50 cts. 

Paris Table and Piano Covers, Window Shades, &c. 
English Droggets, 4 yds. wide. 
154 At HIRAM ANDERSJN’S Great Depot, 99 Bowery. 


, FRANK LESLIE’S 
Budget of Fun. 


In a few days will be Published, the 


Greatest Comic Paper of the Age! 


T will contain, among others, the following 
Humorous Engravings : 
1, Frank Leslie and his Aids Breaking Up a Disorderly Swill 
Cow Dance House. 
. The Cockney in America, five illustrations. 
How to Begin the New Year, nine illustrations. 
A Night in New York, three illustrations. 
Mr. Pickles Receiving a Deputation. 
The Operamaniac 
Mr. Extrafine’s Fix. 
The Butcher’s Suicide. 
. A Day’s Adventure with a Female Skeleton, four illus 
trations. 
. Truth and Fiction, two illustrations, 
. Delights of Boarding, two illustrations. 
. The Youthful Artist. 
. Hoops in the Kitchen. 
. Dangers of Crinoline, three illustrations. 
. Lavender’s Mishap. 
. How to Wake Biddy. 
. New Institution. 
. Our Artist’s Visit to the East, seventeen illustrations. 
. How Mr. Brown Rang his Bell, three illustrations. 
. Drawing the Dogs. 
- Mr. Grumby and his Landladies, two illustrations. 
. Fitzspooner’s Morality. 
. Nursemaid’s Discovery. 
. The Desperate Swell. 
25. Mr. Greenfield’s Adventures in New York. 
. How to Walk with your Wife, two illustrations. 
. Boggles’ Misery, two illustrations. 
. The Photographer Perplexed. 
. The Lost Found. 
. Our Adopted Citizen. 
. The Furious Hinglishman. 
. The Democratic Chimney Sweep. 
. The Broth of a Boy. 
. The Infant Procigy. 
. Correcting the Weather. 
. Revolt of the Aquarium. 
. Borrowing the Baby, two illustrations. 
- Black Republican Policeman at the Liberty Polls. 
. Ullman’s Onslaught. 
&c., &c., &c., containing very nearly 


fONE7] HUNDRED SUPERB WOODCUTS, 
Embracing every known Subject of Public Interest. 


Price only Six Cents. 
s. " 
“ixteen Pages, the same Size as Leeurr’s IntvstraTEp Par 








